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Production of New Fruits from Seed. 
By MARSHALL PINCKNEY WILDER, 
President of the American Pomological Society. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


The great losses and disappointinents which 
were formerly experienced by the importation 
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of foreign varieties not adapted to our soils or | 


climate, compelled us to the better course, that of 


producing varieties from seed which might be | 
suited to the various locations of our widely ex- | 


tended territory. 
tice, I am happy to know, has become so well 


the time is not far distant when every section of 


our continent will be provided with fruits that 
may be grown with success in every locality. 


knowledge on the subject—why one fruit may 
succeed in one location, and a few miles distant 
fail entirely. It is, however, sufficient for us to 
know that we can produce from seed fruits 
which are by their constitution and habit capable 
of enduring the vicissitudes of the region we in- 
habit, and, like its people, thrive in a healthful 
condition ; but no one, however, beiieves that he 
can accustom a tender plant, by acclimation, to 


conditions not in accordance with the laws of 


its being. 

Whatever opinions may have been entertain- 
ed, we must come at last to the conclusion that 
for the acquisition of hardy, valuable fruits, 
adapted to our various locations, we must depend 
on ‘those produced from seed, more than upon 
any other source. The idea of acclimation is a 
fallacy. We should, therefore, abandon it at 
once, and rely upon the selection of the best 
seeds of best fruits for progress and success 

To these we are indebted for many of the 
finest fruits we possess. The success which has 
attended these efforts, limited as they have been 
until recently, is remarkable, and affords evi- 
dence that, with the knowledge now acquired 
in the art of cross-fertilization, and the sowing 
of the seeds of our best fruits, whether impreg- 


The expediency of this prac- | 


| New Serres. 


nated by the hand of man or by the air or in- 
sects in the natural way, we can obtain varieties 
suited to every section of our country where 
any fruits can be grown. 

The duty of the pomologist is to co-operate 
with nature in this improvement, and to use the 
implements she has placed in his hands. Dr. 
Asa Gray says “most of our esteemed fruits have 
not so much been given to man as made by him, 
and man’s work is mainly to direct the course 
and tendency of nature.’ By these methods the 
farmer and the florist are producing wonderful 
results in the improvement of their products, of- 
ten being surprised to see how kindly nature co- 


| Operates to bring forth the objects they desire. 
established in the minds of our cultivators that | 


| or not. 

he adaptation of plants to various climates, | 
and their distribution over the earth, involves a | 
study so profound that few have any definite | 


I would, therefore, encourage the fruit culti- 
vators of our land to sow continually the seeds 
of their best fruits, whether artificially crossed 
Disappointments may occur—this is the 
lot of humanity—but should the practice I now 
recommend be generally followed, we shall ere 
the close of the present century have an 
abundance of fine fruits, suited to every location 
of our vast territory. 

We rejoice in the interest which has sprung 
up throughout our country during the last forty 
years. No land has such advantages, and no 
nation has made such rapid strides in pomologi- 
cal progress as our own, during this period. 
Look, for instance, on the grape. Many now 
living can remember the time when the only 
American grapes were the Catawba, Isabella and 
Scuppernong varieties, and when not a seed had 
been sown for the production of a new variety. 
Now we have more than a hundred kinds of 
American grapes in our catalogues, many of 
which are of superior excellence. and thousands 
of seedlings every year are arising, from which 
some new and valuable varieties will be obtained, 
suited to some section of our territory. 

Nor would I omit the wonderful fact that within 
the borders of the United States may be produced 
in abundance every variety of grape known to 
foreign lands, and should the phylozera con- 
tinue his depredations in the vineyards of the 
old world, our own land may in time be styled, 
as it was by the Scandinavians, Vinland, and 
become the vineland of the world. 

In the words of Prof. Gray: “A good time is 
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coming for the grape, when varieties are so easily | assist nature in the requisites for perfect matura- 
produced that they will have achieved their | tion of growth. The fruit grower will be care- 
position when the American Pomological Society | ful to avoid setting his trees in wet soil, or in 
holds its Centennial celebration.” | low, rich lands. He will also prudently abstain 

Nor is this enterprise confined to the grape, | from the application of stimulating manures, 
but is extending through all classes of our fruits, | which would have a tendency to encourage late 
especially the strawberry, of which we have | growth in Autumn; he will abstain from all cul- 
* every year numerous new and fine acquisitions. | tural operations on the soil when growth should 
But I have written more than I intended, and I | be checked rather than encouraged, and use 
will close with my oft repeated injunction: | every available means to secure an early cessa- 


Plant the must mature and perfect seeds of the |' 


hardy, vigorous and valuable varieties ; and as | 


a shorter process, ensuring more certain and | 
happy results, cross or hybridize your best fruits 


Boston, February 17, 1881. 


| 
Action of Frost on Plants. 

At the January meeting of the D. C. Horticul- 
tural Society, Mr. Wm. Saunders, Superintendent | 
of the Agricultural Grounds, had a paper (as per 
title) from which I give your readers some of his 
points : 

“You can’t tell beforehand what plants 
or trees are hardy. The wood of the orange is 
to appearance as hardasthe oak. Nor will trees, | 
etc., brought from corresponding degrees of lati- 
tude grow equally as well in another country 
that has a similar temperature. Australian 
plants which will endure a cold of 15° below 
zero in their native habitats are destroyed here 
when the thermometer reaches the freezing 
points. The arid climate of Australia thoroughly 
ripens the wood, which is thus rendered capable 
of enduring the severe cold. 

“The temperature and physical condition of 
the soil have also an important controlling in- 
fluence in the cold-resisting power of plants. 
Unless a proper degree of moisture is furnished 
by the roots the more succulent branches will 
become dry and shriveled under the influence 
of cold, dry currents of air, although the ther- 
mometer be above the freezing point ; and when 
the temperature of the soil is low the activity 
of the roots is correspondingly decreased, and 
they are unable to replace the losses caused by 
evaporation from the external surfaces of the 
branches and stems of the plants. 

“Seeing that the temperature of the soil in 
which plants are growing has so potent an in- 
fluence on their cold-resisting powers we real- 
ize the value of the application of leaves, strawy 
manures and similar materials over the roots of 
plants during Winter. 

“From what has been stated it is evident that, 
so far as concerns soil and culture, the greatest 
safeguard against injury to plants from cold is 
that of having properly ripened or matured 

rowths. How much of the disappointment in 
ruit culture is the result of immatured growths 
it would be difficult to determine. I have long | 
considered this to be cause of the disease known 
as yellows in the peach tree. This disease is 
most prevalent in localities where growth is 
prolonged until it is suddenly arrested by a kill- | 
ing frost; and I am not aware of its existence | 
in climates where the tree becomes deciduous in | 
the absence of frost. 

“It is within the province of the cultivator to 
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tion ‘of wood growth. 


“When a fundamental principle is once deter- 
mined and fairly understood, operative details 
based upon this knowledge are readily deduced 
and applied. As an example, I may allude to 
the well known fact that many of our beauti- 
ful evergreen trees from the northwestern and 
California coasts, as also various Asiatic coni- 
fers, have a great tendency to commence a 
second active growth during the moist genial 
weather which frequently occurs here during the 
early Fall months. This growth never ripens, 
and in consequence is destroyed by the first 
frost, greatly to the injury of the plant. The 
mammoth tree of California and the Japan cedar 
may be cited as typical trees of this class. 


| These Fall growths may be checked by pruning 


the roots of the trees during September, which 
will ensure matured wood ; the young branches 
will become solid and firm, instead of being un- 
ripe and filled with watery fluid, and are thus 
prepared to stand the Winter without injury. 


“Then again, as to protection and the best 
means of preserving plants from injury by freez- 
ing, we are guided by the knowledge of the 
action of the frost on vegetation. Evaporation 
of the sap being the result of exposure to cur- 
rents of frosty air, our efforts at protection will 
be in a direction to antagonize this result. 
Practically, taking such plants as roses, grape 
vines and raspberries as examples, the best 
method is to lay them on the surface of the 
ground and cover them with an inch thickness 
of sand or soil, or, indeed, any material that will 
protect them from direct contact with the air 
and the rays of the sun. 

“With regard to the general subject of protect- 
ing the plants, some persons contend that a fruit 
tree or plant to be valuable, or fitted for general 
culture, must be able to take care of itself. This 
should be looked upon as a lame excuse for in- 
dolence and neglect. It is the province of man 


| to assist nature in producing such results as he 


finds most desirable for his purposes; and if he 
removes plants from their natural conditions, 
and then abandon them, so to speak, he must ex- 
pect to realize the usual consequences of ne- 


| glect.” 


Washington, D. C. 


G. F. NEEDHAM. 
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THE BILL to make the Commissioner of Agri- 


| culture a Cabinet Officer failed to pass the House 


of Representatives under a suspension of the 
the rules, February 7th, by just one vote. There 


| were 164 for and 83 against, a two-thirds vote 


being necessary. The measure cannot become 
a law at this session. 





Immigration and Labor. 


Maryland’s Advantages and Oppor- 
tunities. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


As yet there is no break in the monotone of this 
surprising season. February is generally a very 


busy month with us, but now the face of mother | 


earth is closely veiled with snow. I am there- 
fore induced to resume my pen, and will venture 
to offer you a few random thoughts suggested 


primarily by a brief examination this morning | 


of one of those useful little hand-books in the 
form of statistical almanacs, which some city 
editors annually present to their subscribers. 

[ learn from it, that during the last year the 
great European hive has swarmed as never be- 
fore; and from the over-peopled districts of the 
old world an unintermitting stream of immigra- 
tion is still flowing, regardless of the Winter's 
rigors on seaand land. How potent must be the 
motives which incite this wonderful transmigra- 
tion, which impel such vast numbers of human 
beings so far that “half the convex world in- 
trudes” between them and their native homes! 


The ills from which they fly are probably no | 
greater now than they have been for ages past; | 
but the facilities for escaping them have been | 
increasing year by year, until now, by means of | 
our large ocean steamers and trunk lines of rail- | 


road, it is possible to transfer a village of a 


thousand souls, with all their household goods, | 


semel et simul, from the shores of the Baltic to 
the banks of the Yellowstone. The whole jour- 
ney is made in little more than a fortnight and 
at the least possible cost; since if it were not for 
this living freight many ships would come empty 
to our ports. 

In 1880, there were 320,000 immigrants landed 
at New York, and 26,500 at Baltimore. Taking 
all our seaports together, the total number can- 
not be much short of half a million. Of those 
landed in Baltimore, perhaps not a hundred have 
remained in Maryland. Before reaching your 


city they sailed for a hundred miles or more | 


through a country which offers them as desirable 


homes as can be found in the United States, and | 


as cheap as any, when al] their improvements 
and advantageous surroundings are considered. 
In passing up the bay, they looked, on one 
side, upon the fields of St. Mary’s, Calvert and 
Anne Arundel. On the other hand, they beheld 
the shores of Somerset, Dorchester, Talbot and 
Queen Anne.* These seven counties now have 
a foreign-born population of but 1,630. By the 
census of 1870, there were 1,375; so that in the 
last decade their gain in population from immi- 
gration has been only 255. 

Now why is thisso? It is not, as some have 
assumed, because our climate is unhealthy. I 
venture to predict that the census returns, when 
compiled, will show that the tide-water region 
is as favorable to health and longevity as the 
Piedmont or mountain sections of the State. 
The great valleys of the interior into which the 
vast column of immigrants has been passing for 
so many years are not so salubrious as our coast 


* Kent is left out, because the census tables before , 


me are incomplete as to that county. 
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| country. All intelligent observers who have 
| ever visited the frontier settlements know how 
| often and much they suffer from miasmatic dis- 
| eases. 

In addition to this it is said that somewhere in 
the West, droughts are frequent and blasting; 
grasshoppers are multitudinous and voracious; 
that turnadoes are of frequent occurrence; and 
finally, that the railroad corporations gobble up 
| about all that is ever saved from other calami- 
ties. It would be difficult to enumerate all the 
trials which beset the poor immigrants before 
they can surround themselves with a tithe of the 
comforts which abound in the old States. The 
condition of the Conemara colony affords the 
most recent illustration of the hardships of 
pioneer life, though that can scarcely be re- 
garded as a fair example, as the Irish seem to 
have less thrift and foresight than the settlers 
from other countries. They are not an agricul- 
tural people; but for all the other labors required 
to build up a country, their services are invalu- 
able. It must be admitted, however, that as bosses 
in great political and financial transactions they 
are not—a success. + 

There can be no question, I think, that the 
preference which immigrants show for Western 
lands is due almost entirely to the low first cost 
ofthem. Very few indeed bring enough money 
to buy a Maryland farm; and those who do, are 
irresistibly attracted to those communities where 
they will find their own language and customs. 
For the present at least we need not expect to 
obtain many settlers (land-buyers) from the 
crowds arriving at Locust Point; and of laborers 
we just now seem to have enough. If our farmers 
were all out of debt, they would not desire an 
other changes than those which will come wit 
| the natural increase of our own population. 

What better heritage could we wish to leave to 
our children than the fair flelds we now occupy? 

What better manners and customs than those 
| which have come down to them from an English 
speaking ancestry ? 

There has been no time within our recollection 
when there were not enough hands in Maryland 
to perform the ordinary farm work of the Btate. 
There was, however, a period in our history, cov- 
ering a few years immediately after the war, 
| when our emancipated negroes, not knowing 

what to do with themselves, refused to engage 
their services by the month or year. They 
wandered up and down in the land, apparently 
from no other motive than to satisfy themselves 
that they were free to go and come as they 
pleased. During this period our agriculture was 
paralyzed, and though an effort was made by 
the State to supply its deserted fields with labor, 
but few of our land owners could accommodate 
| themselves to the changes required for the suc- 
cessful employment of Europeans, who were ig- 
norant of our language and modes of cultivation. 
But the very endeavor to obtain it produced a 
good effect, and every obstacle to the introduc- 
tion of white labor would have been surmounted 
eventually, if the colored race had not again re- 
sumed the implements of husbandry. After the 
abolition of the Freedman’s Bureau, they awoke 
from their dreams, and settled down to regular 
work at or near their old homes. They have 
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discovered that no men, whether black or white, 
bond or free, can subsist without labor; and if 


they would cease to expect the miracles prom-. 


ised by politicians, and learn to identify their 
interests with those of the section in which they 
live, they would be more contented and happy. 

The seven Bay-side counties before named, 
have now a colored population of 60,000—a gain 
of about 7,000 in the last ten years. Their con- 
dition is perhaps as comfortable as that of any 
class of laborers anywhere. Our land holders 
generally appear to be satisfied with this labor. 
It has been trained to their methods, and is as 
cheap as any in the United States. How long 
this state of affairs will continue, and what effect 
the colored schools are to produce upon the 
future of the race, are questions we may not 
pause now to consider. 

If, as many persons believe, (and not without 
cause when we make due allowance for the con- 
stitutional antipathy existing between certain 
races,) the presence of this large negro popula- 
tion has tended to repel white labor from our 
section, yet the fact that it is here, available and 
willing to work, ought to make our cheap lands 
very attractive to capitalists. Investors who 


are putting ther millions into the many wild | 


projects of the hour, should remember that land 
is about the only species of property which can- 
not be destroyed. Our very rich men, most of 
whom seem to be in favor of a “strong govern- 
ment,” should also bear in mind that under the 
regime of the coming empire, the stars and 
garters and titles of nobility will probably be 
granted first to the large landed proprietors. 
They should seize the present opportunity to buy 
from fifty to one hundred thousand acres each, 
and thus qualify themselves for becoming, say, 
the Dukes of Arundel or Calvert, or the Earls 
of Somerset and Dorchester. Historic titles 
these; and many of our new rich, who now 
cover their possessions with stolen heraldic 
blazoning, would give a million for the privilege 
of wearing them. And after all, perhaps they 
would better deserve such distinctions than the 
rapacious rabble who followed William the Con- 
queror. ' 
But seriously, why is it that real estate should 
be the last thing sought for investment? Is it 
because it is about the only thing that cannot 
evade taxation; and that the tendency of the 
times is to hide wealth where no prying eye can 
find it? In this county we have some of the 
»0rest as well as some of the richest land in 
aryland; but I know none of the poorest that 
would not pay better than U.S. Bonds But 
even if we could sell our surplus lands, it would 
be impossible to find better investments for the 
proceeds, except to pay debts. And this, I think, 
is the chief and, with many farmers, the only 
reason why they desire to sell. At the close of 
the war they were left with their farms alone, 
and without compensation for the labor they had 
lost. To maintain their homes and employ 
labor; to pay taxes, insurances, and high rates 
for interest, has caused a Jong and anxious strug- 
gle; and from which many have fled in despair 
to the cities, to take refuge in other employments. 
Once relieved of their embarrassments, a future 
of comfort and contentment would await our 





; cannot be as well grown elsewhere ; 
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land owners. The years of toil and honest pov- 
erty through which they have passed have 
taught many useful lessons; and though some 
of us grey-beards, whose strength is beginning 
to fail, may sometimes look back and long for 
the ease of plantation life, it is to be hoped that 
the young who are to fill our places will make 
the old land more fruitful and prosperous than 
ever before. 

The future welfare of the cotton producing 
States seems to be already assured. Producing 
an article which is in constantly increasing ce- 
mand, they are rapidly accumulating the means 
to develop all their great mineral and manufac- 
turing resources. In 1860 they did not have the 
machinery to make their own clothes or shoes, 
or implements of war or peaceful industry. All 
that is now changed, and before the close of the 
present century, the most extensive and profit- 
able manufactories of all kinds will probably be 
found in those States. 

But the border States produce no one article 
entering largely into the world’s commerce, that 
and I am 
disposed to think with your correspondent, Mr. 
Holman, that stock raising is now about the best 
business for the farmers of southern Maryland 
and eastern Virginia to engage in. If our pas- 


| tures are not rich, they are extensive; and enst- 


lage seems to make it quite feasible. We can 
certainly raise good mutton with profit, and 
for sheep there is a foreign demand, as well as 
good home markets. 

But in the consideration of the great and ever 
pressing question of “‘ how best to restore values 
to our property,” we are always confronted with 
what is not inaptly called the labor problem ; and 
which time alone can solve. If our colored pop- 
ulation are to be kept in a state of quasi hostility 
to their employers. our material prosperity must 
be seriously retarded. A feeling of discontent 
may be fostered until it becomes chronic and per- 
vading ; and when, looking beyond the borders 
of our old plantations, we behold so much new 
and unbroken land requiring labor, it is impossi- 
ble to resist the conviction that southern land 
owners should omit no opportunity to attract 
immigration. A little rill of it may soon become 
a broad crevasse; and in a few years no exodus 
to Kansas or elsewhere could much disturb their 
industries. History records some great and sud- 
den migrations of nations; and a credulous race 
of people, dissatisfied from any cause, may be 
readily stampeded from a country in which they 
have no root. The notable drift of large bodies 
of negroes up the Mississippi last year was an 
unnatural movement, and was stimulated by 
false representations. Guided by their own in- 
terests and instincts they would gravitate to- 
ward the equator; and though Africa is now 
stretching out her hands for her civilized children, 
it is not unlikely that vast numbers of them will 
be filtered through Mexico and down into the 
Central American States, where they will find 
communities made up almost entirely of mixed 
blood. An outward flow in that direction may 
be hastened by the demand for labor on the great 
canals and railroads now projected there. He 
who shuts his eyes, and expects the present state 
of affairs to be permanent, deludes himself. 
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Whatever changes may occur, let us hope they | in building up a richer and more splendid country 


may be so gradual as not to affect the public 
prosperity. 

We occasionly hear of plans for repatriating 
the Jews, of whom there are two and a-half mil 
lions in Russia alone, in the most destitute con- 
dition. But they have an aversion for agricul- 
ture and make poor colonists. Africa doubtless 
will have gathered home her sons long before 
the Israelites have reoccupied Palestine. The 
same avarice and desire for commercial advan- 
tages which impelled England to supply her 
American colonies with slaves, will most likely 
be potent factors in restoring their descendants 
to their pristine land. When Great Britain finds 
the cotton country for which she has been so 
long exploring Soudan, then Exeter Hall wil! 
begin to shed tears over the wickedness of keep- 
ing the poor blacks in so cold a country as ours. 
They will be wanted for the instruction of the 
native tribes in husbandry and its kindred arts. 

On examining a volume of Consular Reports 
recently received from a member of Congress, I 
learn that the peasantry of Italy are now much 
inclined to emigrate, as their wages are low 
(about $120 per annum without rations), and 
taxation most oppressive. Carefully prepared 
statistics submitted to the Italian Senate last 
year show that a family of Italian peasants pay 
on an average sixteen dollars tax annually for 
the support of the government. This is in addi- 
tion to the tax on landed property which any of 
them may chance to own. What would our 
laborers think if burdened with such taxation? 
They certainly would have to forego the luxury 
of keeping so many valuable coon dogs. Our 
Consul at Naples (Mr. Duncan, a gentleman who 
seems to be wide awake to the needs of his 
country) writes to the State Department that all 
the steamers from the Mediterranean for South 
America now go crowded with Italian emigrants. 
He adds :— 

‘*A very considerable portion of this could be 
turned into our Southern States without difficulty, 
if facilities for cheap and direct transportation 
existed. That the Italian peasants wuuld be a 
good class of emigrants for them, I am quite con- 
vinced. They are industrious, patient und sav- 
ing; and accustomed to very careful cultivation 
of the soii which we of the South very specially 
need. They would find there a climate very sim- 
war to their own, Many of the productions, too, 
would be the same; and other articles grown in 
Italy could be introduced by them with great profit 
to our country. Should an American company 
contemplate establishing a line of steamers to the 
Mediterranean, it would do well to make arrange- 
ments for carrying emigrants direct to Norfolk 
or Charleston. In this case I should like to con- 
tribute what I can in the way of information to 
its success.” 


Since the report (from which the above lines 
are extracted) was published, a great many 
Italians have been landed at New Orleans; and 
it would augur well for the future of the new 
South, it there were fleets of steamships loaded 
with these industrious people, coming in the 
track of their own first great navigator to assist 


| 
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than Columbus ever saw in his visions of Cathay. 

Pardon me if, by indulging in these reflections, 
I have Jed you a little aside from the usual path 
of your Journal; but they are not entirely foreign 
to its purpose. They have been prompted, as 
before said, by some tables of figures in a new 
Almanac, though our welfare as a people might 
be better conserved if we referred as well to the 
old maxims contained in poor Richard’s. Men- 
tioning almanacs, let me assure you that the 
agricultural press has not yet quite superseded 
them as guides in farming; and it will not do to 
hold the moon and astronomical signs cheaply, 
especiaily in the presence of those who believe 
in their influence. Occasionally, when disposed 
to enjoy a little quiet diversion, I walk down to the 
cottage of my German vine-dresser and ask him 
to consult his Dutch almanac on some subject. 
It would amuse you to see the air of importance 
with which he takes down from its nail that 
much worn book of fate. Compared with that 
oracle, your carefully compiled city calendars 
are but as tallow candles to the electric light. 

You have been kind enough to ask me to write 
on subjects pertaining to husbandry ; but I know 
nothing about farming which your many able 
correspondents do not know a great deal better. 
I go to your pages for instruction, and generally 
peruse your paper from cover to cover before I 
lay it down. Pet me add that the Home De- 
partment is not the least interesting portion of 
it. And how much we are indebted in every 
way to the peerless women who have cheered 
our labors and filled our country homes with 
hope and joy in the gloomy days of the past. 
Crops of all kinds may fail, and at the end of 
the year our balance may be on the wrong 
side of the ledger; but their patience and devo- 
tion never fails, and we always possess a bound- 
less credit in the treasury of their affections. If 
we were to write until our ink be dry, we could 
not sufficiently extol the heroic self denial and 
fortitude of the mothers, wives and daughters of 
our farmers. 

I am sometimes inclined to think that you 
gentlemen of the agricultural press have been 
already only too successful in your efforts; and 
that it is about time you were “ warned”’—as the 
French have it—if not suppressed. There isa 
great over production of almost everything in 
this country; and, in a general way, farming is 
not as remunerative as it should be. If there 
happens to be a scarcity of any particular pro- 
duct, you forthwith wave your enchanted wands 
or pens, and every farmer begins to plant it. 
The next season perhaps, your wharves are 
overcrowded with it, and if it happens to bea 
perishable article, it is thrown into the docks to 
assist in perfuming those odoriferous zephyrs 
which fan the slumbers of your people. 

I have also ventured to think that every editor 
and printing press in the land should now be 
employed in teaching the science of political 
economy. What boots it how industrious we 
are or how frugal in our private expenditures, if 
our rulers in their reckless extravagance are 
allowed to squander five hundred millions of 
dollars in a single bill. Is it any wonder that 
farmers are becoming weary of their ever in- 
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creasing burdens, and that nearly every man 
you meet wants an offic Oh for the pens of 
former times! Oh for the brave men who used 
them! 


If we may judge from the number of splendid 
public banquets given in your city this Winter 


and from the speeches « delivered at them but 


little heed seems to be given to the manage ment 
of the public resources, or as to how all the ap- 
propriations wanted are to be paid. We have 
no objections to all the high jinks in which the 
prosperous people engaged in various branches 
of trade may be inclined to indulge; indeed we 


reading about them, and the de 
the decorations, the music and the 
always uninteresting. But wher 

] ta merchants’ Se. 


rather enjoy 
scriptions of 
menu are not 
a gentleman gets on his legs a 
ner and says that 
all the classes,’ &c., &c., we 
spectfu ly protest The 
the soil and live on bacon 
surrender their claim to 
be said, however, in extenuation of the speech, 
that it was made at the close of what seems to 
have been a very hilarious and successful feast 
Excuse me for intruding again upon your 
patience or pages, and believe me truly yours 
Anne Arundel Co., Feb. 9th. L. G 


_ -2- — 


may be allowed to re 
people who cultivate 
and greens will never 
that honor. It should 


Promoting Immigration to Maryland 
and Virginia. 


Editors American Farmer : 

Why do the ten thousands of emigrants all 
wend their way to the distant West? The reason 
upon reflection is plain, and is chiefly attributa- 
ble to the railroads and their agents. Many of 
these roads own millions of acres of land and 
desire to sell. Exaggerated and flaming hand- 
bills in various languages are distributed, and 
they need the passage money and the chance to 
sell, and the Baltimore and Ohio seeks the pas- 
sage money and her agents decry the lands of 
Maryland and Virginia in every possible way to 
prevent passengers from locating in them. The 
agents tell the emigrants our lands are worn out 
by cultivation of tobacco; are high in price and 
are sickly; too impoverished even to be im- 
proved. 
fairs unless the people of the two states com- 
bine and employ active agents, speaking the lan- 
guage of the emigrants, to disabuse their minds 
and place the true state of the case before them. 

A central bureau should be located in Balti- 
more, With lists of farms for sale and descrip- 
tions of the advantages and localites, and hand- 
bills and agents employed to meet the railroad 
agents, and show to the ignorant emigrants how 
deeply they are deceived. A. 2. W. 
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Anne Arundel County, Md. 
Editors American Farmer : 

I give you a hasty sketch of some few of the 
natural agricultural advantages of Anne Arundel 
county, by way of a complement to your letter 
from Mr. Davis, in your January number. 


i 


‘‘on them rests the support of 


Nothing can overcome this State of af- | 
| doubtful. 


of the Cheza- 


also inter- 
tributaries 


Lying along the western side 
Bay, Anne Arundel county is 
sected on that side by the navigable 


’ >a} : 
Peake 


the Magothy, the Severn, the South and the West 
rivers, and bounded on the whole length of its 
other side by the Patuxent, which, along its 
further southern extremity, is also navigable, 
and reaching on its north, accessible to two of 
the first cities of our whole swag Our county 
has always possessed, before the days of rail- 
rouds, peculiar and easy advantages for ship- 
nent of its varied productions. And now, inter- 
sected as it is by the Baltimore and Ohio, Bal 


napolisand Elkridge 


and An 
he projected Baltimore 


timore and Potomac 
railroads, not to mention the 


railroad, 





and Drum Point through its whole 
length, the county offers to its farmers, and to 
those who may desire to seek a home or a mar- 
ket in the same honorable calling, ail these ad- 
vantages, without which the toil of the husband- 
man is much of “love's labor lost.” 





But besides these 
portation, our 
and the seeker 
which the 


pecullar advantages Of trans 

county has to offer her 
for pastoral pleasure, (and 
whistle of the | tive and the 
washing of the waters on her shores were but 
drains upon her vitals,) natural variety and 
kindliness of soil, unsurpassed by any other 
county in the State 


The upper 


pe ople 
without 
ocom 


, and mostly sandy portion, unfitted 
for the growth of cereals, grass and forage for 
cattle, produces vegetables and fruits, and in 
accessibility to our large city, unrivalled in 
quality, while the central and southern portions 
are most admirably adapted to the growth of 
tobacco, corn, wheat and cattle, horses, 
sheep and swine. The natural fertility of our 
South and West river lands was described by Dr. 
Higgins as equal to that of the lands of the Mis- 
sissip} i valley, and that it was only necessary to 
plow an inch deeper occasionally, and by the 
management and use of clover and plaster, to 
keep up this fertility, and where there is not a 
rock or a stone to break a plow or impede cul- 
tivation 

Strange to say, that with the almost universal 
use of commercial fertilizers elsewhere through- 
out the State, our people have little faith in them, 
at least for use in growing wheat or corn, and 
repeated trials have led to this lusion, except 
with tobacco, and then the effect is sometimes 





Ciose 


grass, 


conc 


To those of refined and zsthetic tastes, who 
desire sometimes to lift their heads above the 
drudgery of the soil, and bathe their souls in the 
beauties of nature, our county offers landscape 
attractions of beauty and variety. In some 


| parts picturesque, broken, hilly and undulating, 


interspersed with streams, and variegated with 
open lands and wooded hills, the fancy can dis- 
port itself in shade and solitude, or upon the 
highlands overlooking the waters, view the 
whole expanse of the Chesapeake, as it appears 
with its blue level, dotted with sails, and stretch- 
ing as dar as the eye can reac h, way over the 
lowland “swamp” between, like a bright erial 
table land. 

But with all the natural advant: ages enumer- 
ated, the circumstances of our people are not all 
the same, nor any necessarily easy. “pet only to 
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the diligent and the thrifty, the enterprising hus- 
bandman, and the grateful son of the soil, who 
by management, care and application encourage 
and renew their strength, does the land yield her 
increase, and the harvests pour out their bounti- 
ful supply 

And now to all those who, with like aims and 
purpose, and with a ready and willing heart and 
mind, desire to come among us and aid us in 
developing our many natural and plentiful re- 
sources, we promise a like bounty and a welcome 
umong a genial, kindly and hospitable people. 

January 25, 1881. H. 


Hints on Top Dressing. 


Messrs 

This is a very old subject, but its discussion 
may be of some help, if not to old, at least to 
young farmers. By top dressing you not only 
make the soil richer by the application of manure 
or compost, but you accomplish nearly as much 
good by shielding the crops from the cold winds, 
and the freezing and thawing of Winter, as well 
as the intense heat of Summer—so you have a 
two-fold gain. But it should be applied with 
sound judgment; for instance, if the meadow is 
nearly run out, or has been trampled hard by 
stock, not much good may be looked for. The 
newly seeded meadow is the place to put it. In 
the Fall or early Winter is the best season, but 
now is a very good time, putting it on early in 
the morning before the ground becomes too soft 
for the teams. 

The manure I use is principally made up of 
butcher offal, leaves, sods and manure from the 
cattle and hog pens, thrown together in large 
piles, allowed to ferment and then turned and 
plaster added at the rate of 200 pounds to every 
four or five cords. 


Editors American Farmer: 


with ‘three men to each, so whilst one is loading 
the manure is being spread right from the other 
wagon. Two men spreading whilst one follows 
behind and scatters any big lumps so all the 
ground may be equally covered. By this plan 
each set of men is kept busy at profitable work ; 
the one at the pile, the other in the field, the en- 
tire time. I spread about six three-horse wagon 
loads to the acre, as I find a little spread all over 
the ground, and often, is of more benefit than a 
great quantity carelessly put on at long intervals. 
And here I would say I consider it a great im- 
yrovement to spread right from the wagon. 
fou can see better how to apply it; youcan get 
it on more evenly, and you avoid the great waste 


in others, which little manure piles are sure to 
cause. 

In three or four weeks after spreading I take 
a brush harrow and run over the grass, first one 
way and then cross it, and the manure is all put 
down among the grass roots, the place for it. 
This I consider very important. By this plan, 
if the season is moist, your crop will be very 
heavy, if dry your erop will still be good. 

I have also for some years followed this plan 
with the same success on my wheat; the wheat 
being put in in the Fall with a good fertilizer, 


When manure is fine, and | 
ground suitable for hauling, I take two teams | 


| chased and manipulated for utilization. 


| they are turned to pasture. 
| with cut or crushed food tells to advantage in 


| are many ways of making it. 


| labor to make it with. 
/in less time, with less means and at less cost. 
| Therefore time and cost must be taken into con- 
| sideration in everything—thus the difference in 
| the success. 
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making plump wheat averaging from tw enty-five 
to thirty-two bushels per acre, and giving a fine 
set of grass afterwards. It costs to farm this 
way, but you are working at a profit all the while. 
If you are a corn grower, put all your manure 
on the sod you intend to break up as far as the 
manure will go. Let it remain till May, break 
it up, plant’ your crop, and give it a thorough 
working, and see if you do not realize more profit 
than by planting a great field by use of fertilizers. 
If you are a fruit grower, put some well-rotted 
manure new on your strawberry vines, work it 
well into the soil, and see what a mass of fruit 
you will have. If you are a gardener, put some 
well-rotted rich manure on your Fall-plowed 
ground for onions, rub it well into the surface 
soil, make it fine and level, and then drill in your 
seed and you will be astonished at the yield. 
Instead of buying fertilizers for corn, wheat 
and grass, if the same money was spent for mill- 
feed and corn chop, and fed to good stock, the 
manure saved by using the leaves of the forest, 
the sods of the ditches and head rows, and well 
mixed together, a vast pile of compost would be 
available to gladden you with heavy crops and 
to fill your pocket at the season’s close. You 
would have more more stock, more 
manure, and, above all, more heart in your bust- 
“Where no oxen are, the crib is clean; 
but much increase is by the strength of the ox.” 
Baltimore Co., Md., Feb. 23, 1881. 8. 


crass, 
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{Our correspondent practices what he advises, 
that 
is one of our 


success demonstrates he is 
He 
progressive young farmers in whom is the hope 
of the calling.— ds. | 


-_°oe 


and his own 


drawing no fancy sketches. 


Timely Thoughts. 


It is wise to arrange in the Winter for the 
Summer campaign, whilst little of profit can be 
done except feeding stock, making rails, getting 
etc. Plans for operations can be made 
and implements gotten ready for use as soon as 


posts, 


ithe ground can be broken for corn, oats, etc. 


Often minure can be drawn out and so arranged 
as to be spread evenly. Fertilizers can be pur- 
Proper 
attention to colts and young cattle will serve to 
promote their improvement and growth before 
Some grain mixed 


their growth and improvement; without that it 
is never so well chewed as to be assimulated. 


| It is well for stock to have their bellies filled, as 
of having too much in some places and too little | 


it aids digestion, and they have more time to rest. 
Rest and exercise are both good for animals. 
What most farmers need is money, and there 
That way is the 
best where it does not take too much time and 
Some men can make it 


With some men, their time is their 
capital and their hands the medium of success, 


| Time is valuable to all; when lost or wrongly 


applied it is gone forever. 
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There can be economy in the choice of imple- 
ments—some are time and labor saving and do 
the work better Phey should be in good order 
as well as operated to advantage. One should 
have all needful implements, so as not to have 
to borrow—should tuat be the case return them 
in good time and order. He that ‘ 
ing goes sorrowing.” 

This world is made up of small things—as 
“many a mickle makes a muckle.” So take care 
of small things and the large will take care of 
themselves. In making your calculations allow 
for loss and shrinkage and untavorable seasons. 
“You cannot be trom all misfortunes free.” 
Changes are always going on. The best way to 
instruct the young and remind the old, is to 
print whatever might be useful. Dr. Franklin 
was a laborious man, a philosopher, statesman 
and sage. Whilst he discovered how to attract 
the lightning and protect various siructures, he 
sent out numerous “wise laws and modern in- 
stances,” and benefitted the world by his labors 
and studies. What is known by the old and studi- 
ous, is new to the young and those pursuing the 
industries. The man that plants a tree and digs 
a well, provides fruit, shade and water for others 
as well as himself. How much more useful is 
the careful and industrious than the idle and 
wasteful. Few idlers make statesmen or philoso- 
phers. Honor, fame and wealth are not common 
to the idle, but are the fruits of care, labor and 
perseverance. “He who by the plow would 
thrive, must either hold himself or drive.” Her- 
cules told the man that called on him for help 
with his load, “ before he called on him for aid— 
he must put his shoulder to the wheel.” 

I will wind up these few lines by some desul- 
tory remarks. Some would-be-witty fops take 
opportunities for sneering at country life, and 
affect to be smart by turning up their noses in 
derision and emit some trashy wit. As Burns 
would say: “They are naught but senseless 


“SSeS 


voes borrow- 


A man to be a good farmer cannot be 
a fool. In his business he must exercise judg- 


ment, patience and industry. The best men of 
the sciences are laboring to find out what will 
add knowledge, and the most ingenious men to 
improve the machinery to adapt the science to 
general satisfaction. Some of our most distin- 
vuished citizens of the past, among yhom was 
Washington, preferred agriculture to political 
positions of trust and honor. I could name 
others of continental fame of the same tastes 
and instincts, but it would be the work of super- 
erogation. I will close this by saying, no man 
can succeed in agriculture or any other calling 
without he enters on it with a will and push. 
Patience and perseverance will 
stacles and remove mountains. 


overcome ob- 
Pui Lo. 
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Ensilage in Virginia. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 
I had no intention whatever to try even an 


experiment with “ensilage” at the beginning of 


last year. Finding out, however, that my grass 
crop would be very short, something had to be 
done to supplement it. Millet and green corn 
must be the crops at that late date to depend on. 


Having to leave home, directions were left to 
plant a certain lot of ground with corn. After 
a protracted drought it rained, and the corn, two 
(2) bushels, was drilled on the 27th of July, 1880, 
in rows three feet apart. Land measured about an 
acre stepped off, and was worked twice with 
a double shovel plow. Rained 14th September 
and 5th October; crop much injured by drought, 
stunted in growth and burnt up at bottom. 

Commenced digging the “silo,” October 2d; 
dimensions 24 ft. x 6 ft. x 6 ft; floored and lined on 
sides and ends with ola plank ; plank project- 
ing about one foot above ground. 

Commenced filling October 6th, using a Sin- 
clair 8 inch Propeller, No. 2, Fodder and Hay 
Cutter, bought of H. M. Smith & Co., Richmond, 
Va. Capacity of cutter said to be 150 bushels 
an hour. Put in first day one and a half feet in 
depth ; fodder very wet with dew. Put in all 
the corn by the evening of October 8th, which 
filled silo, four and a half feet. I did not know 
how large a silo to dig for the corn, and its being 
too large was a great fault. Tramped with men 
but not with animals. Instead of covering with 
dirt, put up an old fashioned “ top-fodder” house 
over the silo. The morning after, having had 
everything prepared for the purpose, we covered 
the silo with plank, after putting in some straw, 
and weighted it with sixteen loads of rock, es- 
timated at 1000 Ibs. each, making 1000 Ibs. to the 
square vard. 

Wishing to make the ensilage last until] as near 
the putting out of Spring grasses as possible, 
the silo was not opened until February 4th, inst. 
It was found to be in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion, the best proof of its excellence being that 
the cows eat it with avidity. 

The amount fed to the cows is as much as pru- 
dence will admit at first. The amount can ‘be 
doubled, and will then feed ten cows two (2) 
months. Since using the ensilage the flow of 
milk has increased, and the butter is becoming 
yellower. Altogether the experiment has been 
most satisfactory to me. 

Halifax Co., Va., Feb. 17, 1881. 8. 


LS 


A Word to Young Farmers. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

It was greatly regretted by me that I was un- 
able to comply with your request for a report on 
my experiments in tobacco, but I will willingly 
give it later, after 1 have marketed my present 
crop and can give figures comparing the “ Wil- 
son” with what I will now name, if it is not too 
presumptuous on my part, the Maryland Broad 
Leaf Tobacco. 

In lieu of above, if I am not asking for more 
valuable space than the importance of this arti- 
cle will entitle it *o, I would like to say a word 
to the young farmers of that section of A. A. Co. 
called West River, and also to as many others as 
will think it worth reading. 

Are you aware of the many advantages you 
possess? Of climate which no one will dispute? 
Of soil which with little or no manure and poor 
tillage has yielded an average crop of corn and 
tobacco for years, with labor plentiful and to be 
had at from 4 to $8 a month and board or allow- 
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ance, with cheap water transportation to Balti- 
more, as good a market as any in the country, 
and improving every day? L[ask, are you aware 
of this? If you are, why then do you not turn 
them more to your own benefit? 

Why not begin at once to impress upon your 
hands with kind words, that the better they work 
for you the more they are doing for themselves * 
the better crops they make by their labor, the 
more able are you to pay them their wages in 
full and promptly at the end of every month ? 

Why not take better care of your horses, and 
not think it a waste of time for a hand to curry 
them before they go to work in the morning, or 
to rub them down When they are brought in at 
noon wet with perspiration ? 

Throw away your old iron plow and get a 
steel one, or what is better, an Oliver Chilled, 
thereby being enabled to do more work and bet- 
ter in the sume time, as well as saving your 
horses to a great extent. 

Haul what manure you may have this Spring 
out on your wheat, and if you have any places | 
in the field that will be put in corn, which you 
think will need manure, then buy as much as you 
think necessary of bone, half raw and half dis- 
solved, and put it on those places, and see what 
an improvement there will be in the corn, and if 
wheat is to follow, how beautiful and green it 
will look in the Fall, and how much greater your 
crop of grain will be at harvest. 

It will pay; don’t you fear to go in debt for the 
bone, if you must, for the trial will more than 
bring you out, and it will do more, for you will | 
have greater confidence in yourself and in your 
knowledge of how to do, and you will continue 
to improve your land and pocket. 

There are many more points on which I| might 
comment, but I have already written more than 
I expected, and with one word more, Messrs. 
Editors, I will stop. You old gentlemen and 
farmers of the same section of country, whose 
heads are “ whitened with the snows that never 
melt,’”’ who may chance to glance at this “ green 
hand’s first cruise” over the agricultural wave, 
don’t smile and say nonsense, but remember 
though you have done nobly, and your day and 
generation has risen up and called you blessed, | 
we who are to take your places will have to do 
better, for the world is growing wiser every day, | 
and we must keep pace with it, or be left far in 
the rear. So come to our rescue with your ex- 
perience, which, together with what little know]- 
edge we may have gained by reading and obser- 
vation, and with the American Farmer as our 
guide and counsellor, we may be kept abreast of 
the times. 


West River, A. A. Co., Md. 





Making Good Butter. 


Editors American Farmer : 

I will try to give you my little experience in 
regard to making good butter. I will omit every- 
thing relative to the cows and their manage- 
ment, and speak only of butter. 

Cleanliness is the first principle to be incul- 
cated on the farmer in regard to milk, as we know | 
that this article is a great absorber of particles ! 
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of any kind in the atmosphere where it is kept. 
During the Winter season the milk is strained, 
and kept in a room of even temperature, and as 
soon as the cream is ripe it is skimmed with a 
perforated dipper, which separates the cream 
more readily from the milk, and when the cream 
pot is emptied there is no whey remaining —the 
whey, in my opinion, often giving the butter a 
bitter taste. 

The cream is put in a cool place and stirred 
often, and when ripe enough is churned in a 
“Blanchard Churn,” which works the butter 
(after the milk is drawn off,) sufficiently to 
gather it. It is then put on a worker and thor 
oughly rollec until every particle of milk is out. 
It is never washed at any time; elbow grease is 
used instead of water. I have found by experi- 
ence, that washing causes butter to get rancid, 
and not keep so well The butter then 
weighed and to 1 pound of butter } of an ounce 
of fine rolled salt is added. It is then worked a 
few times to get the salt evenly distributed, 
weighed in 4 pounds and set in a cool place until 

This is my method, and if there is 


marketed. 
any better, 1 have yet to learn it. I am only a 


is 


| novice and of course give my views as such. 


Balto. Co., Md. Joun A. CONKLING. 


ooo 


Tobacco Plants. 


| Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


seing extensively engaged in raising plants 
of all kinds, among them tobacco plants, I think 
my plan of raising them much more successful 
than the old fashioned one: It is to select a 
good piece of ground—ground that has been 
worked in some hoed crop the previous season— 
plow it up as early as possible, drag it and put it 


| in as fine condition as we can, and let it lie until 
|such time as we are ready to sow—about the 


25th of March—then repeat the same process 
over, sowing the guano before harrowing, finally 
leveling the bed with a log; we then run the bed 
off in rows about one foot apart with a marker; 
three or four rows can be run off at one time, 


} running the first by line, to keep them straight 


and regular; we then the seed in drills 
right thick and tread in with the feet, treading 
the whole bed well over. 

If the ground crusts over about the time the 
seed coming up, we take an iron-tooth 
garden rake and rake right across the rows, also 
if the plants stand too thick. This removes 
a great many plants and many weeds at the same 
time. After the plants are up we commence 


sOW 


is 


| hoeing them as soon as we can see the rows: 


very light at first, increasing the depth as the 
plants grow, the rows being much easier to weed 
than beds. I think any one trying this plan will 
find that they will have a much finer crop of 
plants than by the old one. Also that the plants 
whilst in the beds will stand the drought much 
better and are fit to set out earlier. 

Having them in rows we have them under our 
control, and after the first drawing they are 
then hoed and weeded over again, which helps 
along the smaller plants, so that in a short time 
they are as good as the first pulling. 

Baltimore Co., Feb.7,1881. R. Vincent, Jr. 
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A Farm Barn with Basement. 


























PERSPECTIVE, 


A subscriber in Charles Co., Md., asks us to 
vive a sketch and plan of a barn suited for stor 
ing crops and accommodating farm stock. If a 
hill-side or basement barn is preferred, the ac 
companying perspective and plans may meet 
the views of our inquirer. The dimensions are 
36 by 50 feet, but they may be changed to suit 
the conditions to be met 

A wall against a bank, from six to ten feet in 
height, requires a drain underneath two feet and 
a-half in depth, with proper inclination, and 
filled with small stones, with a throat of tile at 
the bottom, if the soil be of a wet or spongy 
nature. The base of wall three to four feet, and 
battened on the outside to width of barn sill at 
top; laid in lime and mortar, and (if the hill is 
pretty steep) with about one-fourth part water 
cement—otherwise the water will ooze through 
the wall, rendering the air of the stable damp 
and unhealthy. Be particular to lay up the 
back of the wall as smooth as the front, so that 
the frost may not get hold of the uneven edges 
or stones, to use as a lever to pry up or dislocate 
the wall. 

In regard to the location of horse stables cir- 
cumstances should govern; if the house (resi- 





dence) is situated across the highway from the | 
barn and on an eminence, and the barn floor is | 


on or nearly level with the highway, the stables 
should be therein situated, using the cellar as a 
manure pit. If, as in the engraving, the barn is 
situated on nearly a level surface, and but a short 
distance from the house, the stables should be 
situated in the cellar or basement story. Many 


farmers object to basement stables, in conse- 
quence of the dampness that prevails. 


It is 


needless to say that the dampness is caused 
mainly by improper construction of the wall, 
with little or no provision for ventilation. 

The basement plan shows the manner of ar 
ranging the stalls. It will be observed that not 
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BASEMENT PLAN. 
one comes in contact with the wall, which gives 
the air a free circulation. Store rooms for 
wagons are in close proximity. Horses may be 
unhitched while under shelter; or this space 


| may be utilized in whole or in part for cow stalls. 


At the left is an open space which may be used 
for sheep, or for the cattle from the yard to re- 
main under during inclement weather. Dotted 
lines K K indicate the location and width of shed, 
which, if many cattle or sheep are kept, it will 
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be desirable to construct. W W W windows in 
basement wall. 

The thrashing floor of the main floor occupies 
a central position. The granary door is about 
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PLAN OF MAIN FLOOR, 


opposite the point from which the grain is dis 
charged from the machine; it is lighted by a 
window at the end of the alley 

Animals in the stalls below are fed lay by 
placing it in the shutes b 6606, which are pro- 
vided with trap-doors. Store rooms and granary 
ire each eight feet in height, covered with light 
floor for storing of hay or grain in the sheaf. 


~~ 


Our French Letter. 


Management of Lucerne. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The complaints so general of the non-success 
of red clover has drawn attention to lucerne as a 
substitute; in fact, the latter now exists in local 
ities where it was unknown thirty years ago 
The drawback to the successful culture of lucerne 
is the frost killing the young plants during the 
first year, and more to be dreaded as northern 
latitudes are approached. As Brunswick is | 
noted for its succeasful cultivation of the plant, 
the mode in which it is there raised is as follows: 
It is a bad plan to sow lucerne either with Spring 
or Winter wheat, because the plants come up too 
sickly; a soil of good quality, having produced | 
& root crop which had been well manured, re- 
ceives, after the roots are removed, a tilling dur- 
ing the Winter to the depth of 10 or 12 inches, 
and an irrigation of liquid manure; in Spring 
the harrow and roller are employed, and if the 
land be poor in lime a small dose is to be added 
Before sowing, the harrow is again employed ; 
36 lbs. of lucerne with 4 lbs. of red clover is suffi 
cient seed for an acre, lightly brushed into the 
soil and rolled; the second fortnight of May is 
the best period for sowing; a first cutting of 
about two tons per acre will be yielded in Sep- | 
tember; the aftermath must not be cut, but left 
to protect the young plants during Winter. Un- | 
der no circumstances must it be fed down. The | 
first Winter no liquid manure is to be applied to | 
the tender plants, the acids would be too strong, | 
but a slight stroke of the harrow in Autumn and | 
Spring will be advantageous. Thus followed, an 
excellent and permanent field of lucerne can be 
secured, and that will amply repay the cereal 
crop sacrificed during the first year. 


Adulteration of Feeding Articles. 

Rape cake is commonly adulterated with 
mustard seed, and to this cause a general belief 
attributes cows slipping their calves. A farmer 
addressed some adulterated cake to Dr. Hoffmeis- 
ter, and demanded his opinion generally on the 
He replies that 2 per cent. of mustard 
in the cake, far from producing abortion, aids 
favorably digestion. Prof. Richter, of Konigs- 
berg, gave from one to one anda half ougce of 
mustard daily to heifers and cows in calf, with- 
yut producing any objectionable results. How- 
ever, stronger and continued doses, by provoking 
intestinal irritation, could bring about abortion. 
In Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Germany, 
hemp cake is employed in the feeding of oxen ; 
in France it is chiefly employed as a manure for 
flax and tobacco. Hemp cake contains nothing 
deleterious, and the quantity of nitrogen found 
in it varies from 4 to 54 per cent. Some experi- 
ments have been tried with the cake in the north 
of France for feeding black cattle, horses and 
sheep, and with success, save in the case of the 
latter, when it ought to be given sparingly, as it 
is a ration rather of an astringent nature 


subject. 


Wool and Mutton. 

The battle between wool and mutton growers 
is far it seems from being at its Waterloo. <A. 
M. Leroy recently asserted that there cannot be 
found a flock of precocious merinoes that is not a 
loss for the owner. A very practical reply comes 
from Poland. Let it be observed en-passant that 


| Polish agriculture is undergoing a successful 
| revolution by the adoption of two French pro- 
| cesses—trench preserving of green maize and 


the crossing of native breeds of sheep, by the 
precocious variety of merinoes peculiar to Ed- 


| rolles, in the department of Aisne. M. Lasze- 


zyusky states ordinary Polish sheep are adult 
towards five years, weigh 88 lbs. and yield a 34 
lb. fleece; from a first crossing with Edrolles 
rains, the resulting progeny gave at one year of 


| age the following result: Ewes, weight 114 Ibs., 


and for the rams, 154 lbs.; average weight of 
fleece, 54 lbs. Further, while the native breeds 
at the age of four years only sold for from fr. 15 
and 18, the ameliorated stock at twelve months 


| were disposed of at from fr. 38 and 40. Another 


variety of the precocious merino is the Soisson- 


| nais; one flock of this breed containing 200 rams 


contains an animal aged 16 months, which weighs 
220 lbs., and a fleece estimated at 24 Ibs. 
Final uses of Old Horses. 

In France when a horse has reached the age 
of 20 or 30, it is destined for a chemical factory ; 
it is first relieved of its hair, which serves to 
stuff cushions and saddles, then it is slaughtered 
and skinned; the hoofs sefve to make combs; 
next the carcass is placed in a cylinder and 
cooked by steam, under a pressure of three atmos- 
pheres; a cock is opened which allows the 
grease to be run off; then the remains are cut 
up; the leg bones are sold to make knife handles, 
&c., and the coarser, or ribs, the head, &c., are 
converted into animal black and glue. The first 
are calcined in cylinders, and the vapors, when 
condensed, form the chief source of carbonate of 
ammonia, and which constitutes the base of 
nearly all ammoniated salts. There is an animal 
oil yielded which makes a capital insecticide and 
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glue 


a vermifuge. To make the bones are dis- 
solved in muriatic acid, which takes away the 
phosphate of lime; the soft residue retaining the 
shape of the bone, is dissolved in boiling water, 
cast into squares, and dried on nets. The phos- 
phate of lime acted upon by sulphuric acid and 
calcined with carbon 
lucifer matches. The remaining flesh is distilled 
to obtain the carbonate of ammonia; the result- 
ing mass is pounded up with potash, then mixed 
with old nails and old iron of every description ; 
the whole calcined, and yields magnificent 
yellow chrystal prussiate of potash, with which 
tissues are dyed a Prussian blue, and iron trans- 
ferred into steel; it also forms the basis 
cyanide of potassium and prussic acid—the two 
most terrible poisons known in chemistry. 

Nothing in the way of a victory over the 
phylloxera, but the battle for their extirpation 
oes on hopefully 

Paris, Feb. 12,°81. F.C. 
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Too Fat Hogs—Ensilage. 


Elitors American Farmer : 

I enclose some clippings for your perusal, 
which I think of interest to the farmers of our 
country. The one about too much fat meets my 
views of the pig question exactly. _ We are 
breeding too much for lard, for blubber instead 
of lean meat, or muscle. Spring pigs kept in a 
close pen, and forced until killing time will be 
nearly all lard. It is certainly much better to 
let hogs have a moderate range, where they can 
exercise at will; there will be a better propor- 
tion of lean meat, and the meat will be firmer 
and make healthier food; the stench that arises 
from a close pig stye in hot weather is enough to 
sicken the whole family, and the farmer may 
lose more in doctors’ bills than he will gain in 
his manure piles, and how can healthy meat be 
raised in such a stench? Is it any wonder that 
the great markets of the world are being closed 
against our pork? Is it any wonder that Italy, 
Portugal, Spain, Australia and Prussia have pro- 
hibited its importation, and France is much dis- 
turbed about trichine, and the probabilities are 
that the French market will soon be 
our pork. It is worthy of remark, that while 
pleuro-pheumonia in cattle has reached the dig- 
nity of legislative action the diseases of the hog 
product are overlooked. 

The subjeet of ensilage occupied considerable 
time in our late convention, from the fact that 


closed to 


the ensilage man was there with a specimen of 


his product. To Robert F. Roberts we admit 
the credit of building or digging or making the 
first silo south of the Potomac. The product he 
exhibited did not &mell like fresh mown hay, 
nor like green, grass either, and he admitted that 
some of his Cows would not eat it at first, and 
he also admitted that he fed some meal or chop 
with it,and he was not prepared to say whether 
it would make good butter or not. 

The Boston Journal of Chemistry says, (and 


you know they know everything in Boston—the | 


hub,) that for every ton of 2000 lbs. of ensilage 
there is 1700 lbs. of water, and nothing more; 
thus, we have to handle and haul and cut 2000 
lbs. of green forage to get 300 Ibs. of real food, 


produces phosphorus for 


of 
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and besides the immense weight of the green 
forage there also a tremendous weight of 
earth or stones to be put on top to keep the moss 
air-tight, and to be thrown off as the “cow 
kraut” is fed away. 

Now Roberts claimed that he had about 70 
tons of ensilage in his silo, then he must have 
had 59 tons of water, but as his object is to sell 
milk, not butter or cream, how much of this water 
might get into his milk would be hard to tell. 

But seriously, it looks like a heavy work. It 
is just possible if 2000 lbs. of green todder were 
dried it would make 300 lbs of good dry fodder 
that a cow will eat without a cultivated appetite. 

For dairymen who live near large cities, and 
who wish to Keep up their supply of milk through 
the Winter season, the ensilage business may be 
profitable, but for the average farmer who wishes 
to fatten his cattle for market, corn meal and 
good clover hay will not be soon dispensed with. 

With thanks for the numerous good things in 
your last issue, I remain, respectfully, 

ALBERT CHANDLEE. 
Md., 2d Mo., 12,’81. 

[The extracts our correspondent sends us refer 
to the bad name our pork is getting in Europe 
from the fear of its being infested with trichine ; 
another to the alleged adulteration of butter in 
some of the large cities, notably in Chicago, and 
the third to complaints from Europe that Amer- 
ican pork sent thither is too fat, and is yearly 
getting fatter. Our crowded space forbids our 
giving the clippings in full just now. 

In raising pork it will never do for us to retro- 
grade so much as to keep a hog eighteen months 
tor the sake of getting a little more lean meat 
than can be obtained from the same pig well 
kept for half the time. We do not suppose there 
are any farmers or even laborers in any portion 
of the country where agricultural papers are 
read who do not patronize the local butcher to 
some extent for fresh beef or mutton occasion- 
ally. Besides, all families who live on a farm 
ought to raise an abundant supply of poultry, so 
that it need not be necessary to live on pork en- 
tirely, at the risk of losing more in doctors’ bills 
than enough to pay the additional cost of getting 
a smaller amount of other food than the exclu- 
sive pork diet that was so strictly followed by 
the old settlers. As to the disagreeable smell, 

| that is entirely unnecessary. We in the’ older 
part of the United States cannot farm without 
| the aid of manure of some sort, and have no bet- 
ter animal to help in its manufacture than the 
pig, especially if he is one of the well bred sort, 
, so that he will be sure to be worth more when 
fat than he has cost his owner. There is no bet- 
ter absorbent to use in a pig pen than dry earth, 
| at the same time none more abundant on a farm. 
| As to the market for our pork being likely to 
leave us, we think any one who has read our 
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daily papers for a few weeks past will soon have | 
all fears removed, as the price is now about $2.00 


per hundred more than at this date in 1880. 
On the “ Ensilage” subject there is yet much 


to learn. With it, as in any “new departure,” 


we will have many extravagant articles written | 


on both sides, all of which tend to do great 


harm just as much from one side as the other. | as the March pullets will be the main dependence 
We do not advise any to make costly silos un- | 


less they have money plenty, but do advise | 


some more careful experiments to be made on a 
moderate scale, as we feel sure it will be of great 
benefit to those who wish to keep a large herd of 
cattle on a small farm. See the results rep: l 


- Eds 
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in this issue of the American Farmer. 
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Pyrethrum for Insect Parasites. 


\ 
writes as follows 

In the December numbe1 
Farmer Pyrethrum is recommende: 
screw-Wworm One of our cows had 
which I thought 
the pyrethrum and it killed them directly. Two 
of our calves had gotten lice on them. On one 
of them I put the pyrethrum, with only my 
milker as a witness; but I was so struck with 
the quickness with which the vermin were killed 


d 1 ite ican 
for the 
warbles 


of the 


The Poultry Yard. 


O. Brown, Montvue Poultry Yards, 
Brooklandville, Md. 


By G, 


Hints for the Beginner.—III. 


Setting Hens, Coops, &c. 


During March set as many hens as possible, 


for egg production next Winter—and eggs in 
Winter command a price that make the right 


| side of your balance sheet look cheerful and en- 


couraging. Some of my neighbors got sixty 
cents per dozen for eggs last month. In setting 
hens this month place the nests in as warm a 
place as possible, as some of the nights are very 
severe, and it does not take much of chill to stop 
incubation completely. Early setters necessarily 


|} must be favored, and I have found nests will 


} stand pretty sey 
lady correspondent trom South Carolina | 


| very small 
| becomes 


were screw-wormsa, and I tried | 


weather if a folded news- 
tacked the bottom and sides of the 
Do not make the common mistake of put- 
too many eggs under the hens in cool 
Unless the hen is a large one, or the eggs 

nine are sufficient. When the weather 
warmer many they can well 
cover can be given to them. I have found 
i be a good plan to set several hens at the 
time, and after they have been set about 


vere 
paper is on 
nest. 
ting 


weather 


5 


as as 


1t to 


sane 


| five days, go at night with a lantern and examine 


| with one hand and holding 


that when I was ready to doctor the other I | 


called out our minister, who was visiting us, to 
see how quickly they could be killed, and the re- 
sult was the same. My mode of applying it was 
by taking about a tablespoonful and sprinkling 
some on their backs and sides, and leaving a littl 
in the paper, burning it under them. Don’t you 
think chicken mites ought to be things of the 
past? Your articles on diseases of domestic an 
imals and their remedies are messages of mercy 
We found some difficulty in getting pyrethrum, 
but my father wrote to Charleston for it; and 
though we have no screw-worms it is infallible 
for lice and warbles. A. P. 2. 


+ one 


Cramp in the Stifle Joint. 


I have a very fine Hambletonian colt, two 
vears old last Spring. Some mornings when I 
go to the stable, { find her left hind leg perfectly 
stiff, and it seems to be impossible to bend it. In 
a few hours she gets over it and is as playful as 
ever for several weeks. She bas never been sick 
or hurt. “ Will you tell me what to do for her? 

Lancaster Co , Va. RANSOME. 


Ans.—Your borse is suffering with the above 
named disease resulting, as it is in the majority 
of these cases, from indigestion. The liability 
to its return will be completely removed by one 
or two doses of purgative medicine and altera 
tion of diet. As a purgative give six drachms of 
Barbadoes aloes, one drachm of ginger and 
syrup or molasses enough to form a ball, to be 
given on an empty stomach after having been 
fed two days on bran alone. D. Lemay, V.5. 

Baltimore. 


Jas 





each egg, by holding it up in front of the light 
the other hand so to 
your eyes as shown in the accompanying 
If any of the eggs then appear perfectly 


shade 
eut. 


TESTING EGGS. 
clear, entirely free from any cloudiness, they are 
barren, never having béen fertilized. These 
eggs are in no way injured, and are by fanciers 
saved and boiled and fed to young chickens. By 
adopting this plan all non-fertile eggs may be 
removed, and if several sitters are started at 
once, perhaps enough unfertile eggs may be 
found to allow of giving one of the setters an 
entirely new setting of eggs. This plan will 
also save disappointment—to yourself and the 
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hen. 
hens is to have the nests in darkened places, 
to fasten the hens up so they cannot get off, and 
then have a regular hour each day to go and let 
them off and feed and water, and let them dust. 
While they are off the eggs should be examined, 
and if one is found broken, it should be removed, 
and if the others should be smeared they must 
be carefully washed in tepid water, 


If the nests have had a handful of flour of 


sulphur sifted through the hay, the chicks gen- 
erally come out pretty free from vermin, but 
even with all due precaution, it is better to 
anoint the top, with lard, of the heads of all the 
chicks as soun as they leave the nest. After 
they have been hatched about twenty-four hours 
they are ready to be removed to the coops. There 
are various kinds of coops made, some conveni- 
ent, some not. They should be made of light 
wood, so they may be easily carried by one per- 
son from one place to another. The old tent 
shaped coop is the one most generally used, 
such as we herewith give an illustration of. Care 





TENT COOPS. 

must always be observed in placing the coops so 
that the water wil! not run in them and drown 
the chicks. Sometimes it is necessary to place 
the coops on a southeast hill slope—no better 
place—and unless this precaution is observed 
sudden showers may be the cause of the loss of 
some entire broods. After the coops have been 
located thus on a hill side use a hoe and make a 
gutter around them so it will be impossible for 
the water to run in. 























THE 


ECONOMICAL COOP. 


The economical coop is same in shape as the 
tent coop, but the boards are put on the roof 
across instead of up lengthways. The first roof 
board is started at the bottom, and then the next 
should overlap on it an inch, and so on until the 
top is reached. A slide door made of lath en- 
ables the hen to go in‘and out at will after the 
chicks are a few weeks old. The hen should, 
however, in cool weather not be let out at all, 
and in warm weather not until the dew is well 
off the grass. The best practical coop for chickens 
that I have yet seen I saw at the yards of Hon. 
Geo. Colton. ‘They were made as follows: Tent 
shaped, except there was a base board at the bot- 
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I have found the best plan with setting 
and 





tom of the roof six inches high, and floors were 


made for each coop in this way: first a floor a 


| trifle larger than the entire bottom area of the 


coop, then on that a second floor that the bot- 
tom of each coop fitted nicely over, so that when 
in use the inside floor was the thickness of the 
boards higher than the bottom floor, this pre- 
vented any moisture or rain from getting in. 
The floor was only intended to be used during 
rainy weather. Next month we shall have some- 
thing to say regarding feeding young chicks— 
the way we have been accustomed to feed. 
Some of our remarks may necessarily be a repe- 
tition of what we have heretofore written, but 
our aim is to instruct new beginners, and our 
experience has been, that often those that know 
how to do things do not always do them, and an 
occasional reminder is of benefit in such cases. 


Plymouth Rocks. 





Editors American Farmer: 


This breed of fowls is rapidly making its way 
into public favor throughout our country, chief- 
ly on account of its intrinsic good qualities, and 
is pressing hard the large Asiatics, as when well 
cared for it will nearly rival them in weight and 
size, and in the estimation of many surpass them 
in quality of meat; it also is throwing down the 
gauntlet to the so-called non-sitting breeds in 
regard to the number of eggs, it being a good 
Winter layer, easily broken up when broody, 
and not wasting much time after hatching a 
brood before again shelling out. 

It was originated by crossing the Dominique 
with the larger breeds, and retaining the best 
qualities of each variety used; it is the most 
suitable fowl for the market farmer, as, in addi- 
tion to the large eggs laid the chicks grow fast, 
keeping plump from the shell, and in prime con- 
dition for broiling or frying, and fatten readily 
and dress heavy for the Fall and Winter trade. 

Though clothed with a sober business suit, it 
is by no means devoid of beauty; a full grown 
puliet, fit for the show pen, its dark and light 
barring coinciding on all parts of its body, fol- 
lowing the rounded outline of its prominent 
breast, making its abundant fluff more broadly 
developed on wings and tail, and tapering off in 
fineness as it mounts to the clear cut head, with 
its neat comb, yellow bill and clear bright eye, 
all surmounting a pair of clean, strong yellow 
legs, holding itself proudly erect as it sings its 
cheerful ditty concerning eggs to come, is a pic- 
ture that the fanciers of this variety place second 
to none. 

The standard weights are nine to ten anda 
haif pounds for the males, seven to eight and a 
half for the females, though surpassed in many 
instances. 

It fattens readily, in fact is always in good 
condition, and care has to be taken in feeding, 
lest the breeding birds acquire too much useless 
fat, thus impairing their productiveness and the 
fertility of the eggs. T. W. 

[This correspondent, formerly a near neighbor 
of ours, has birds which justify his praise of the 





breed.— Eds. ] 
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Transferring Bees from Box to Mov- 
able Comb Hives. 


This operation is so easy and simple—if you 
go about it in the right way, ang at the right 
time—that every bee keeper can do his own 
transferring, and do it nicely, if he will but try; 
even if not experienced it will only take a little 
more time. I said last month April Ist is about 
the best time, but a safer date would be just when 
the trees first begin to blossom. This can be set 
down as a proper time for aU locations, and 
there will be less danger from attracting robber 
bees, if the operation is performed in the open 
air. 

Provide a box, as near the size of the hive to 
be transferred as possible, for a forcing box, into 
which the bees are to be driven; a table (or box) 
on which to cut the combs, and a piece of board 
(two feet long and about fifteen inches wide) on 
which you cut the combs after cut out of the old 
hive; pieces of duck bags, or old cloth, to cover 
the board to prevent the brood from being in- 
jured by bruising; a long knife for cutting out 
the combs; another sharp one for cutting the 
combs in the frames; a hatchet and old chisel 
for cutting the nails in old hives; a saw, some 
splints, tacks and string, for securing the combs 
to the frames till made fast by the bees; a basin 
of water to wash the honey from the hands and 
knives from time to time, and a towel 

The very best thing I have ever used is a set 
of wires, cut just the length of the frame, with 
holes drilled at either end, in which a serew or 
tack can be placed to screw it to the ends 
of a frame. If these wires are provided 
no splints and strings will be needed. I have four 
wires to the frame, or forty to the hive. After 
the comb is cut to just crowd into the frame, 
tack two or three wires on each side the comb, 
at such a distance as will keep the comb from 
breaking. Sweep clean a good space near the 
hive to be transferred, so clean you could find a 
pin should you drop one, turn down about a 
bushel of saw-dust on this spot, and scatter it so 


THE SMOKER. 


the hive into which the bees are to be transfer- 
red will set firmly upon it, and so close that no 
bees can get under the hive but will run into 
the hive as they are brushed from the combs 
Having made all the preparations beforehand, 
select that part of a warm day when most of the 
bees are at work; about 10 o'clock A. M. to 2 P 
M., is the best time; with a smoker puff a little 
smoke into the old hive to drive the bees up 
among the combs, and immediately take the hive 
from the stand and set it alongside the new one 
inverted, on which you place the forcing box. 
Now place on the old stand an empty hive, like 
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the other in appearance as a decoy hive, into 
which the bees returning from the fields will 
enter, and it will serve to keep them quiet while 
you are forcing the swarm. With a few small 
rods, or a piece of lath, rap upon the old hive, 
and in a few moments you will hear a loud hum- 
ming. Should any feel disposed to fly out of 
any small opening, send them back with a blast 
of smoke from the smoker, or you can stop all 
cracks with paper, rags, leaves, or whatever you 
have handy, so not a bee can escape; continue 
the rapping for about ten minutes, or longer, 
when most of the bees will be clustered with their 
queen in the forcing box. You can now care- 
fully lift it off, and after removing the decoy hive 
on the old stand, set it down, raised a little to 
give the bees plenty of air, and all the bees from 
the decoy hive will speedily enter. With the 
hatchet and chisel cut off that side of the old 
hive that will leave the face of the comb towards 
you, after sawing off the cross sticks and cutting 
the combs loose from the sides of hive with the 
long knife, care being taken not to get any honey 
to running, or you will induce robbing, in which 
case you would have to go to some room and 
complete the work. After removing the side 
of the hive, turn or set it so the combs will set 
on edge, to prevent breaking. Now cut loose 
the first comb, cut slowly and snug to the parts 
where the comb is attached to prevent any honey 
running, cut around the cross sticks 
in like manner; the comb being liberated, lift it 
carefully to the prepared board made ready to 
receive it. Now take the frame and place it 
over the comb in the manner in which it was cut 
from the old hive; that is, the honey at top of 
frame, cut it a little larger than the frame, just 
so it will crowd in; care also should be observed 
in cutting the combs to save all the brood, and 
rejecting ali the drone comb, or the comb with 
large cells. Better reject the honey also rather 
than sacrifice the brood, as it can be fed back 
after the bees get all quiet in their new home. 
Having cut the comb into position now tack on 
the wires, or the splints, or tie them on, as you 
may have made preparations. 

In turning the comb care should be taken not 
to lift the frame or it will fall out, but raise all— 
board, mats and comb—from a horizontal to a 
perpendicular position, when the weight of the 
comb will then be on its edge and the danger of 
breaking out avoided. After securing both sides 
hang the frame in the new hive. Should any 
bees be clustered on the combs as you cut them 
from the old hive take a quill and gently brush 
them off before the new hive and they will soon 
run in. Proceed in this manner till all the 
combs have been cut into position, and be sure 
to have the brood occupy as nearly the same 
position it occupied in the old hive; that is, all 
together, that the bees may cluster over it and 
prevent chilling, which would be ruinous. 

After all the combs have been cut and hung 
in the hive equalize the space between each 
comb, and place on the mat a honey board, 
lift the forcing box from the old stand and with 
a quick jerk shake the bees directly in front of 
the hive, and as they crawl toward their new 
home watch for the queen, and as they run over 
the edge of the entrance she will readily be 
noticed if with the bees. After they have all run 
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in, lift the hive carefully and set it on the same 
spot it occupied before. All daubed pieces of 
comb and bits of honey can be placed under the 
cap on top of the frame the next day, when they 
will speedily be cleaned by the bees, after which 
they can be removed, the clean bright pieces be- 
ing saved for “starters” for the sections, and the 
dark and drone comb consigned to the wax ex- 
tractor to be melted up 

If sufficient honey has not been cut into the 
frames in transferring, you should feed them or 
they might starve. Look well to this part of 
the operation; feed on top the hive under the 
cap, and make it snug so no robber bee can get 
a taste of the honey. At the end of ten days 
open the hive and remove the splints or wires. 
Now look and see if there are eggs in the cells, if 
none are seen and you don’t see the queen, look 
for queen cells, or “royal cells,” as they are termed. 

It sometimes happens the queen gets injured 
in transferring, or gets lost or killed, and they 
will be sure to have these cells at this time in 
such a case; cut out all but one, selecting the 
largest and most prominent. These cells will 
readily be known by their having the appear- 
ance of a peanut and hanging perpendicular on 
the comb. 

Should yeu wish to /talianize, this is the very 
best time, provided you can get queens. Cut 
all the cells out if you have a queen ready, cage 
her for twenty-four hours, when she can be 
safely liberated. If you see plenty of eggs and 
sealed brood when you remove the splints, you 
can safely conclude the queen is there, and no 
further care will be necessary. If you raise a 
queen it will be necessary to again open the 
hive and see that her roval highness gets back 
from her wedding tour. In this case at the end 
of three weeks would be about the right time to 


look, when she would probably be laying, if | 


drones have made their appearance. Should she 
be lost during her flight it will be necessary to 
at once introduce a laying queen, as the colony 
would be now reduced in numbers and no profits 
could possibly be received from such a colony 
this season, unless very populous when trans- 
ferred C. H. LAKE. 
Sunny Side Apiary, Baltimore. 


— — 


THE growth of the country and the large ad- 
ditions to the national wealth during 1880 are 
strikingly illustrated by the products of the soil, 
of which we raised 475,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
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1.500,000,000 bushels of corn, 413,000,000 bushels | 


of oats, 24,000,000 bushels of rve, 40,000,000 bush- 
els of barley and 6,000,000 bales of cotton, to say 
nothing of tobacco, sugar, rice, hemp, hay and 
other crops, and hog and dairy products, which 
vield an immense sum of money in the aggre- 
gate. In plain words, the United States now 
raises enough to feed her own 50,000,000 of 
people, and to supply the deficiency of the bal- 
ance of the civilized world. 


_ “2+ _ _ 


Pror. RILEY says that kerosene or oil is sure 
death to insects in all stages, and the only sub- 
stance with which we may hope to destroy their 
eggs. Oil will mix with milk fresh or sour, and 
thus may be diluted to any desired extent. 


Horticulture. 


The Apricot. 
Messrs. Editomg American Farmer: 

One of the most delicious fruits in cultivation 
is the Apricot, yet we find it in this latitude but 
little grown, and when cultivated, with very in- 
different success. Before venturing a remark 
on its cultivation, let us inquire where it comes 
from, trace it to its native habits, and we shall 
then more likely find out its requirements. It 
is native of Syria, Asia Minor, Persia, and other 
countries having a warm arid climate. In those 
countries we read of the Apricot growing freely 
and bearing profusely, quite as free as any of 
our ordinary fruits—the apple, peach, ete. It 
follows, that to cultivate this fruit successfully 
it must have a climate similar to its native home. 
Along the shores of the Mediterranean it succeeds 
well, but as we go north success diminishes until 
we reach say the centre of France, where it is 
still to be found as an orchard tree, but not with 
the success met on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. If an orchard is examined we shall find 
dead branches and occasionally dead trees, though 
not to as great an extent as in thiscountry. Pass- 
ing further on till we reach the latitude of Paris, 
when there we find it grown on walls, under 
and requiring protection; likewise in 
Great Britain, though in the south of England, 
as in the vicinity of Paris, some of the hardier 
varieties will perfect their fruit as standards. 
The Apricot succeeds well in south Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Southern California, New Mexico, ete.— 
all dry, warm climates. Need we be surprised 
when transplanted to the rich, moist alluvial soils 
of cur valleys, that it soon catches the prevail- 
ing disease—chils? True, it may not show it in 
the same way as nian, yet it is evident to any 
person going into an orchard in such localities 
and seeing the yellow appearance of the trees, 
gummed and dead branches—dead trees. 

It follows from the foregoing that to grow 
Apricots successfully, a dry, sandy, warm soil, 
not over rich, nor yet the reverse, but moderate. 
Occasionally we find trees in our city yards doing 
finely. Let us examine, and try and ascertain 
to what success is due. The trees had been 
planted close to the house, well sheltered, the 
roots most likely rooting close to the wall or 
perhaps under a brick pavement—dry and 
warm—approaching in a measure the conditions 
of their arid sunny home, with just sufficient 
warm soil to nourish them. In such positions 
the tree will grow vigorously, continue healthy 
and bear abundantly I have seen many such 
trees in this city, and have seen them farther 
north—in the state of New York—in just such 
positions breaking down with the weight of their 
golden fruit. It follows from what I have writ- 
ten I attach more importance to having the 
roots in a dry, warm position, than I do to the 
position of the tops, though the latter should 
have all the benefits of our warm suns, and will 


glass, 


| be all the better if well sheltered. 


Washington, D. C. Joun SAvt. 

[Mr. Saul has our thanks for his suggestive 
communication. The fruit-grower who can send 
plenty of apricots to market in our large cities 
may count on a moderate fortune.—Zds. 
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New Fruits, &c. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I give you herewith my experience with sev- 
eral of the newer fruits, etc., of the past season. 
Perhaps some of the readers of the Farmer 
would like to know how the Elvira grape be- 
haved last year. Its bearing qualities on five 
year old vines was beyond my expectation, the 
bunches being greatly enlarged over former 
years; in fact, it is the most productive grape I 
ever saw in Europe or in this country. It will 
produce more wine to a given space, and the 
most salable wine of any grown. It has, it is 
true, its fault, namely, the cracking of some of 
the berries. You cannot let it get dead ripe on 
that account. The must showed 80° on the 
Oessle scale. 

The Uhland is a spicy little grape, but the re- 
verse in bearing of the Elvira. Spur pruning 
on four or six arms to a plant will be the only 
way to make it pay. Its must showed 110°. 

Noahis a large handsome white grape, with 
rather hard pulp, but showy for the market. 

White Hall is an early, large and fine looking 
biack grape of poor quality ; whilst Brighton and 
Lady, somewhat older grapes, proved satisfac- 
tory last season. 

Among strawberries, the Sharpless has come 
fully up to its reputation. 

Of raspberries, the Cuthbert is a large berry, 
but I do not think it will drive the Brandywine 
out of the market, on the account of its being of 
a darker color. 

The St. Patrick Potato is an improvement, 
and for the past two seasons has done finely 
with me. 

Amongst bedding out plants, the Acalyphas 
surpass all others as foliage plants for Summer 
decoration ; and amongst the grasses, the varie- 
gated Pampas and one from the Himalaya moun- 
tains are great advances on older sorts. 


Balto. Co., Md., Feb. 21,’81. Joun Cook. 





Grapes for the Middle and Southern 
States. 


Prof. Husmann in his work “American Grape 
Growing and Wine Making,” gives a list of 
hardy and productive grapes that do best be- 
tween latitudes 36° and 42°, and to which I 
have made a few additions. 

For TABLE AND MARKET.—Perkins, Massa- 
soit, Wilder, Martha, Elvira, Lindley, Concord, 
Telegraph, Gethe. 

PROMISING WELL.—Lady Aminia, Black Eagle, 
Defiance, Essex, Pearl, Beauty, Amber, Trumpet, 
Duchess and Moore’s Early. 

For Waite WINnE.—Martha Elvira Perkins. 
Promising. — Amber, Pearl, Beauty, Uhland, 
Transparent. 

For Rep WrINe.—Cynthiana, Norton’s Va., 
Hermann. Promising.—Hermann’s Seedling. 

It is well known that most of our northern 

rapes are the Lebrusca or Fox Grape variety. 

nese do the best at the North; while in the 
middle and southern states the Cordifolia, and 
still further South the -detevalis, are the best 
varieties. 
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One reason of this is the Lebrusca have shal- 
low growing roots, and the great heat of the 
more southern climates injures them, causing rot, 
etc., while the Cordifolia growing deeper are 
not so affected. 

Types of the Cordifolia may be seen in the 
Elvira, Amber and Beauty. 

A gentleman in Hagerstown, Md., is grafting 
his Concords (on account of the rot) with these 
varieties. 

The Cordifolias 
grapes. 


Washington, D. C. 


are good table or wine 
G. F. NEEDHAM. 





Native Wines. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I have read with much interest L. G.’s com- 
munication on the above named subject in your 
February number. Ten years ago t was asked 
on two occasions by gentlemen fresh from Eng- 
land, what industry I would advise them to pur- 
sue here in Virginia. I replied, buy some land 
and plant it with vines; if you can hold on un- 
til they come into bearing, it will pay you well: 
they followed my advice, and both of them in- 
form me they are well satisfied with results so 
far. For five and twenty years I was engaged as 
a wine-seller in the old country, and it has oc- 
curred to me, that one or two remarks on the 
quality of American wines, from an English- 
inan’s point of view, may not be unacceptable to 
your readers. I think then it is a mistake at 
present, trying to make pure wine; by this I 
mean, making a wine that will keep without the 
addition of alcohol. The taste of Americans in 
regard to wine is more like that of Englishmen, 
I take it, than that of the natives of the various 
wine countries of Europe, and being so, Amer- 
icans require a strong full-bodied wine, in order 
to supply that stimulant which they now get as 
a rule from spirits. I would therefore endeavor 
to make a good, sound, rich sherry, and this can 
be done I presume by diminishing the fermenta- 
tion, and adding as much pure brandy as is ne- 
cessary to keep it, and give it strength likewise ; 
just as is done in Spain in fact at the present 
time. I think, by way of encouraging this indus- 
try, that your government should allow a draw- 
back of the duty upon all spirits used in this 
manner, guarding of course against the abuse 
of it, which could very easily be done. I believe 
that the grapes grown here, and made into wine 
as they do in Spain, would produce a wine equal 
to the bulk now sent to England, from that 
country, and as our object must be to produce 
an article acceptable to the million, (¢. ¢. sup- 
posing the supply increases in the ratio men- 
tioned by L. G.) I contend that you would find 
no difficulty in disposing of all the wine you 
could make of the class I advocate, provided, 
you offered it at such a price as brought it with- 
in the means of the working population of this 
country. 

I have read that the plan I suggest was at first 
adopted by the wine-growers around Cincinnati, 
and that it was found to be a mistake; but why 
was this so? Because this home-made port and 
sherry was offered in competition with the for- 
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eign article to those who could afford to pur 
chase the latter, and whose tastes had become 
habituated to its use; but itis not to such we 
must look for customers, but to the great and 
rapidly increasing mass of persons who are the 
chief consumers of whiskey and other spirits, } 
and who will have some stimulant, let teetotalers 
condemn as they may. It will take two or three | 
generations probably to educate the American 
wine-drinker of the present day into a taste for 
pure native wine, such as is now made ; but turn 
out a good rich brown sherry from your wine 
cellars, at a low figure, and—my word for it—it 
will “ go like wild-fire.’ 

I presume no license would be required for the 
sale of these wines by retail, so that as in Eng- 
land, every grocer who chose to do so ought to of- | 
fer them for sale. Say that a large wineglassfull 
could be bought for five cents, would not all tem- 
perate drinkers prefer this to going into a whiskey 
saloon; and year by year the custom of doing 
so would increase, and the taste for native wines 
also. 


| 


Orange Co., Va. T. L. HENLY. 


Norfolk, Va., Horticultural and Pomo- 
logical Society. 


This Society at its annual meeting, January 
29th, celebrated the completion of its fifteenth 
The President, Mr. G. F. B. Leighton, de- 
After referring to the 


year. 
livered his annual address. 
efforts of the Association to secure the placing in 
the free list of peas imported for seed, which are 





charged with 30 per cent. duty, whilst those ad- 
mitted for consumption pay only 10 per cent., and 
urging a general plan of meteorological observa- 
tion. and crop reports, such as has since been | 
adopted, he continued : 

We are able to note an improvement in the | 
line of fertilizers Legislation, closer observa- | 
tion of results, with an increased tendency to 
home manipulation of chemicals and utilization 
of what the farm furnishes, places the article of | 
commercial fertilizers on a safer footing than 
formerly ; yet there is abundant room for further | 
improvement. 

There has been a marked improvement in the 
production of hay within the past fourteen years 
fhe impression then being that this was not a 
hay country, while the past ten years has de- 
veloped the fact that our stiff lands produce hay 
of superior quality and yield. 

During the period since our organization there 
have been surprising changes. A few small 
steamers answered the wants of all transporta- 
tion of our products; the changes trom that 
period to the present have been so steady and 
gradual that we cannot comprehend the full 
magnitude of what has transpired, without tak- 
ing a leap of fourteen years,to find those small 
steamers supplanted by magnificent floating 
palaces of five times their capacity, and still the 
cry is for more tonnage. This Society has been 
the medium of collecting the statistics of the 
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trucking and kindred interests of which Norfolk 
stands so prominently before the country. 

I have been unable to reconcile the reports of 
truckers that they are not making money with 
the fact that they are annually increasing their 
products, and to no small extent as evidenced by 
our transportation lines. 

On a former occasion I suggested that if the 
number of our New York agents could be re- 
duced to from twenty-five to forty, (instead of 
over two hundred) that our produce would be 
controlled in such manner as to make a net re- 
turn of at least twenty five per cent. above 
existing arrangements. 

The Patrons of Husbandry having their or- 
ganization among us, and embracing the largest 
portion of our truckers, l again leave the matter 
to their consideration and action. 

The severity of the weather for the past eight 
weeks, and the extremely dormant condition of 
the truit buds, point encouragingly to an abund- 
ant fruit crop the coming season. From the 
same cause we may expect a diminution of de- 
structive insects which have proved so disastrous 
to the green crops the past season. 





Two Good Plums. 

The plum, owing to the curculio, is too much 
neglected. From this pest it seems to suffer 
much more in some soils than in others. The 
only remedy ever found effectual against its 
ravages is constant jarring from the time of 
blossoming until the fruit is well set, catching 
the insects which fall from the tree in sheets 
laid under it, and destroying them. The best 
time for this operation_is early in the morning. 
; The two varie- 

ties here shown 

are desirable 

kinds. Coe’s Gol- 

den Drop isa very 

large, (often two 

inches long) oval, 

light yellow fruit, 

sometimes dotted 

with red, with 

firm flesh, and 

rich and sweet. 

COF’S GOLDEN DROP. It ripens in the 

early part of September in this latitude, and is 
a handsome and valuable sort. 

Fellenberg (ltalian 
prune) is of medium size, 
oval in shape, and of deep 
purple color. It is very, 
productive, and a desira- 
able plum. It is a sort 
well adapted for drying, 
and the tree is of free, or 
even robust growth. 

Plum trees ought not to 
be neglected, as this treat- 
ment invites the black knot. FELLEN BERG. 

The native plums, like the Wild Goose, Bas- 
sett’s American and Mooreman, are more exempt 
from the curculio and are hardy and productive 
sorts, worthy of cultivation on account of their 
greater reliability as croppers. 
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Pruning— Making the Cut. 


Cc 


In pruning branches from trees with the 
knife, the method of making the cut is a matter 
of importance. We give two illustrations, 
showing different ways, often followed, which are 
wrong, however, and the one which is right. 

Figure a shows the right method of making 
the cut, at an angle of 45 degrees, having the 
bud at the back, in the best position for throw- 
ing new bark and wood over the wound. Fig- 
ure } shows too much of the wood cut away, 
leaving the bud exposed, and liable to death by 
drying or freezing. In the branch shown by fig- 
ure ¢ the cut was started right, but owing to a 
dull knife, or want of firmness in the hand, the 
cut was made too sloping. 


_ —_—_--@ 


Pleasure Grounds and Greenhouse.— 
March, 1881. 


By W.D. Bracxenaipee, Florist and Nurseryman, 
Govanstown, Baltimore Co., Md. 


Lawn and Pleasure Grounds. 

It is much easier to lay out plans for work to 
be done under one’s own supervision than it is 
lo give instructions on paper how others are to 
to perform the same kind of work in all its de- 
tails. For instance, if we were to say that about 


ground be plowed or dug over, to be afterwards 
seeded down as a lawn, we would not have it to 
be understood that the time stated is not as much 
to be taken into consideration as the condition 
of the ground when the planting or seeding 
ought to be done, and that is when in a friable 
condition, and a week’s delay until it is in that 
condition will be no loss of time. 

Many years ago we began planting a large 
square with ornamental trees, the ground 
being then in prime condition, but when about 
one half had been planted a heavy fall of rain 
overtook us, putting a stop to the work; but this 
was resumed again sometime before the ground 
was in a proper condition, and the result of this 
hasty action was that the trees last planted failed 
by at least one-third in the growth they made, as 
compared with the lot first planted; in fact, the 
result proved unsatisfactory up to the time the 
trees were ready for sale, which was about three 
years after planting. The like effect is also pro- 
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| duced under the same circumstances in the seed- 


ing down of lawns, as well as committing seeds 
of any kinds to the ground, which should always 
be dry enough that it won’t stick to the roller; 
we believe in the practice of having the ground 
pressed close to all newly sown seed. 

Where the grass on lawns has become thin, 
the result of the ground being shallow or poor, 
a top dressing of some rich compost should be 
applied early in the month, and after smoothing 
it down with the rake sow over it a little white 
clover seed, and finish by running the roller over 
it. Some people use stable nianure as a top 
dressing, but this very often contains seeds of 
obnoxious weeds, which spring up, and give rise 
to much trouble. Where good compost cannot 
be had ground bones or wood ashes will produce 
a good result. 

During the month a general overhauling of 
trees, shrubs and hedges should be made. We 
trim our Arbor-Vite hedges about this time, and 
never go over them a second time during the 
summer. Privet, Pyracantha, Pyrus japonics 
and Buckthorn hedges we trim twice in the 
year—say sometime during the Winter and then 
again in July. 

In the matter of pruning flowering shrubs at 
this season of the year a little discrimination is 
necessary. Some should have only the dead 
wood taken out, and the points of the straggling 
or overgrown shoots shortened back, and this 
system will apply to most kinds of Spireas and 
Wigelias; while on the other hand Altheas, 
Bourbon, Tea and Hybrid-Perpetual Roses will 
be benefitted by close pruning, and this, perhaps, 
in a greater degree the present Spring, owing to 
much wood having been killed by the severe 
frosts of the past Winter. 

Ayrshire, Noisette and Prairie Roses to have 
them flower well, cut out some of the old wood 
and shorten back very sparingly the growths of 
last year. 

Herbaceous perennial plants, as Phloxes, 
Spireas, Peonias, &c., (and for farther list of 
kinds see page 23 of the January number of The 
American Farmer,) that have stood long in one 
place and exhausted the ground should be taken 


; up, divided and replanted; if in a new locality 
the beginning of the month a piece of land should } 
be prepared for tree planting, or that a piece of 


so much the better for the plants; but if they are 
to be returned to the same bed, then some well- 
rotted manure and fresh earth ought to be added ; 
but avoid planting where the roots of shade trees 
will interfere as robbers of the soil. 

All Tulip and Hyacinth beds should have the 
Winter cover partly removed, and the surface of 
the bed loosened up to the depth of an inch or so. 

Beds and flower borders not attended to in the 
Fall ought now to be manured and forked over ; 
and should your taste run on annual plants, or 
lack of means prevent procuring Summer bed- 
ding-out plants from a greenhouse, then we 
would recommend that so soon as the ground 
gets warm to sow in lines or masses Eschscholtzia 
Californica, Double Rocket Larkspur, Phlox 
Drummondii and the various kinds of Double 
Portulaca, using the thinnings of the last two 
kinds to fill the Tulip and Hyacinth beds after 
the bulbs of these have been taken up. 

Among the many pleasant things connected 
with a country residence is to have one or more 
Summer houses—better known as arbors, and 
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we would locate these in an airy situation, not 
too far removed from the dwelling, but so placed 
as to command a view of some object or objects 
that are agreeable. Such structures should be 
open on all sides, and have for protection from 
the sun a screen of Honeysuckle, Clematis and 
Wistaria trained up to the eaves, with a Sweet 
brier bush planted to windward. A border of 
Lily of the Valley, Hardy Blue Violet and Cow- 
slip all around such an arbor is very pleasant 
and becoming. 

A farmer of even very limited taste could at 
leisure times very easily erect such arbors, for it 
is not a difficult task to find eight suitable posts, 
say eight feet high, with a few cross bars as sills 
to support the roof; these, with the additional 
cost of 500 shingles to cover it in, and a rustic 
seat formed of the crooked stems of the wild 
Laurel (Kalmia), is all nearly that would be 
necessary. 

Such places are very desirable places of retreat 
from between hot walls in oweherin Summer 
days, with book or newspaper in hand to luxur- 
iate for a short season. e know of some far- 
mers who have and appreciate such bowers, but 
we are unable to comprehend why so few have 
them. Do try, friends, to make things about 
home pleasant. 

Brush, leaves, stumps, stones and all unsightly 
objects should be removed; on entering within 
the confines of a homestead, and by casting a few 
— around, it is easy to determine by the or- 
der that prevails what kind of management it is 
under. System is what is required in all depart- 
ments of life, and in none more so than horticul- 
tural pursuits. 

Greenhouse. 

Where a large stock of bedding-out plants is 
wanted the propagation by cuttings and seeds 
should be attended to now; a mild bottom heat 
will cause the rapid emission of roots, and so 
soon as these are made place the plants singly 
into small pots, afterwards keeping them in a 
warm shady place for a few days. 

Just about this time the greenhouse ought to 
be radiant with flowers, consisting of Camellias, 
Azaleas, Carnations, Hyacinths, Acacias, Chinese 
Primroses, Pansies, Roses and Calla Lilies ; even 
a small sample of each of these, when ‘well grown 
and artistically arranged, and relieved by a few 
graceful ferns, cannot fail to produce a beautiful 
picture; it is quality and style of arrangement 
that usually attracts attention. 

This is a very good season to shift Camellias 
into larger pots; a good compost for them con- 
sists of two-thirds turfy loam, the other third 
may be in equal parts of sharp sand and well- 
rotted cow manure. The pots for flowering 

lants should be well drained, and in order to 

eep such drainage open place a layer of about 
one inch thick o Toes over it before put- 
ting anyearthin. After shifting —_- the plants 
close and moist for a few weeks. Grafting and 
inarching may be performed with success at this 


season. 

Those who have Cinerarias and Calceolarias 
under their care ought to see that they do not 
get pot-bound—that is, not to permit the roots 
getting matted inside the by keeping shifting 
into larger ones until a six or eight inch pot is 
reached, in which sizes they are usually flowered. 








Both delight in plenty of light, and a cool, rather 
humid, atmosphere; but care must be taken to 
subdue the green fly, to which they are subject. 
Towards the end of the month a number of 
plants can be moved from the greenhouse to the 
cold frames or pit. W. D. B. 


Forcing Heliotropes for Winter Bloom. 


When we take into consideration the great 
quantity of flowers which can be cut in a small 
space from Heliotropes when properly grown, 
their delicious fragrance and universal popu- 
larity, we are surprised at the small amount of 
their bloom usually found in amateur collections. 
For the benefit of those who, having green- 
houses, can find reason to complain of the scar- 
city of bloom on their Heliotropes, I will under- 
take to give the method by which from a small 
space I am enabled to get these flowers in large 
quantity all through the Winter. 

In the first place, I would say that nothing but 
young plants are fit for forcing in pots. Do not 

tempted to lift an old plant in the Fall, as it 
will be utterly worthless so far as flowers are 
concerned. All our flowers are cut from plants 
cones in four inch pots, and we never put 
leliotropes in pots of a larger size, as our ex- 
perience has ful’y shown that we can get more 
flowers from the same space occupied by the 
four inch size than we can from the same space 
with larger pots. We make preparations for 
our first batch of Winter Heliotropes about the 
15th of August, putting in at that time as many 
cuttings as will give us plants enough for our 
Christmas supply. We put in another batch of 
cuttings a month later, and a third lot in Octo- 
ber, which finishes our propagation of this plant 
for the whole year. 

As soon as rooted the cuttings are potted in 
two inch pe and placed near the glass, but 
shaded slightly until the weather grows cooler. 
As soon as they get fairly into growth we pinch 
the tip of the growing shoots to render them 
compact and bushy, and when the plants are 
well established and the little pots full of roots, 
they are shifted into four inch pots and placed 
where we want them to bloom, which should be 
close to the glass in the warmest and most sunny 
place to befound. If properly cared for, the first 
batch of plants will present a sheet of bloom by 
Christmas or a little earlier, by which time the 
later propagated plants should be in their bloom- 
ing pots and coming on for a succession. 

As soon as the flowers are cut from the first 
lot cut the plants down to three inches above 
the soil, turn them out of the pots, shake the 
soil from the roots, and repot in the same pots 
with fresh soil. Return them to their place on 
the bench and water moderately until the buds 
start to break again. These plants will give 
another heavy crop of flowers about the first of 
March, while the later lots will be filling up the 
interval. After the second bloom is cut, the 
plants are again cut down close to the pots, but 
not shifted, as we want now « short compact 

wth to fit them for bedding out in the garden 
n May for Summer bloom. 

This completes the round of the year, as our 

plants for the following Winter are from cut- 








tings taken from the open ground in August. 
These cuttings should be the tender tips of grow- 
ing. shoots, not more than two or three inches 
— By our practice we are enabled to cut 
Heliotrope flowers by the peck all winter long 
from a table four feet wide and fifteen feet long. 
Among all the lists of varieties the only sorts 
we consider worth growing are Lizzie Cook and 
Snow Wreath. Many sorts of Heliotropes are 
so rank and straggling in their growth as to be 
utterly worthless for flowers. Lizzie Cook is a 
seedling, I believe, by Mr. Anthony Cook, of Bal- 
timore, and is the best of all dark Heliotropes. 
Snow Wreath is almost pure white, very com- 
pact and dwarf, and is the earliest and most pro- 
fuse bloomer of any Heliotrope I have ever 
grown. 

I do not claim this method of forcing Helio- 
tropes as original, as it has been long practiced 
by some of our best growers. To be successful 
with it, however, a sunny house and a constant 
high temperature are essential. 


W. F. Massey. 
Hampton Gardens, Feb. 22, 1881. 





A Chapter on Lilies. 


Messrs. Editors American Frrmer: 


I desire to say a word about bulbs, and their | 


cultivation. Their varieties are so great, colors 
so varied, and their time of blooming can be con- 
tinued so long—from June until September— 
and most of them require so little care after they 
are planted, that I often wonder that they are 
not more generally cultivated. Perhaps it is be- 
cause their nature is not generally understood. 
The good book says “consider the lilies, how 
they grow.” Now to grow lilies to perfection, 
and to give you the most satisfaction, you must 
not plant them in very wet soil, nor in a very dry 
one—a happy medium between the two suiting 
them best. If the soil is wet they will be apt to 
rot, and if dry the blooms will not be so good. 
To prevent evaporation, the best thing to do is 
to mulch the ground around them either with 
tan-bark or short grass (cut from the lawn) to 
the depth of three inches. This will prevent the 


drought in a great measure during our hot dry ' 


Summers from injuring the bulbs, and will cause 
them to continue much longer in their gorgeous 
beauty. 

One moat important point in preparing a bed 
for lilies is to see that it is dug very deep, and 
made very rich with well rotted stable or cow 
manure, for they delight in a rich soil, and if let 
remain in the same place for some years they will 


soon fili a bed completely. By planting them | 


about one foot apart, and in Winter covering 
the same all over with about three inches of 
manure, their size and beauty will increase each 
year. 


If your und is low I would recommend 
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are high priced, owing to their scarcity, although 
most of them can be purchased at quite reason- 
able prices. 


LILIUM AURATUM—PLANT AND BULB. 


At the head of the list I shall place Awratum, 
the Golden Lily of Japan, which is of enormous 
size and most exquisite fragrance. It is admitted 
the finest of all lilies. Candidum is the common 
but beautiful white lily. Canadense flavum, has 
a bell-shaped flower, yellow spotted, not reflexed. 
Canadense rubrum has the flower most richly 
colored with red, the petrels spotted with orange 
i stem about three feet. Chalcedonicum 

[ajor, (scarlet martagon,) is a very brilliant 
scarlet ; flower stem about four feet. Colchicum 





that you raise it about one foot high in the cen- | 


tre, so that the water in Winter will run off con- 


veniently, and not lodge around the bulbs, which | 


would be most likely to rot the tender ones. 

I will enumerate some of the best and most 
easily cultivated kinds, any of which may be ob- 
tained from our first-class plant growers. Some 


LILIUM SUPERBUM. 


| is citron yellow of very bright color, with large 
pendulous flowers, in shape and style like Can- 
didum, and one of the finest lilies. Excelsum is 
nankeen yellow, quite tall growing and most 
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excellent for a back row, or good to mix with 
any tall growing plants. Krameri is a variety 
allied to the Auratum; with the flower of soft 
rose color, and fragrant. Hansoni is a distinct 
and rare species, having small orange yellow 
flowers, brown spotted, of a thick texture, con- 
tinuing a long time in bloom. 

Lancifolium (speciosum) Album is white; 
Roseum, rose spotted; Rubrum, white, red spot- 
ted; Punctatum, white, salmon spotted; Mon 
strosum Album is pure white; Monstrosum 
Rueruna, red spotted. 

Longiflorum, one of the earliest to bloom, hay 
ing long trumpet shaped pure white flowers six 
to eight inches long, and of very delightful fra 
grance, much used by florists for forcing for 
Winter flowers, and one of the best. 

Superbum is one of our native species, and, 
when well established in good rich soil, it will 
produce more than fifty very beautiful flowers 
in the form of a pyramidal cluster. 

Brownii has flowers trumpet shaped, about 
six to eight inches 
long, rich creamy 
white inside, outside 
a rich chocolate 
brown; this is one of 
the most desirable, 
very scarce and of 
high cost 

Tigrinum (the 
tiger lily) is orange 
scarlet, black spots, 
recurved petrels 
Double Tigrinum is 
like the last with 
double flowers. Um- 
bellatum has several 
named varieties with 
brilliant red varie 
gated flowers in 
clusters 

The following are 
California lilies, said 
to be very fine and 
presumably hardy in 
this section: Columbianum, (new); Humboldtii 
Parvum, Pardalinum, Washingtonianum, and 
Parryi is the last having a clear golden flower, 
borne on a stalk from two to five feet high. A 
well established plant will produce twenty flow 
ers, and it is perfectly hardy and quite a desirable 
sort. There are many others that might be here 
named, but as this article has attained such 
length I fear the patience of your readers may 
become exhausted, even if you have room for it 
in your valuable magazine. Ai some other time 
I may take oceasion to say something about 
other varieties of bulbs, the flowers of which are 
great favorites of mine. ‘There are so many to 
choose from that it has often been a matter of 
surprise to me that they have not been more 
generally used for decorative purposes in the 
garden. OPSERVER 

{For the lily cuts which illustrate the above 
article, and that of an aquarium, on another page, 
we are indebted to Mr. L. B. Case, of Richmond, 
Ind. editor of the Botanical Inder, a valuable bi- 
monthly magazine devoted to botany and horti- 
culture.— Zaz. | 


Brae, 


LILIUM BROWNIIL. 
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Floral Novelties. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


I propose to notice and remark on some of the 
most valuable and popular recent acquisitions 
in floriculture, termed by their introducers 
* Novelties.” 

A lesson which is learned by all flower lovers 
in the course of their experience, and which can- 
not be learned too soon, is to beware of such 
flower seed as are advertised in the catalogues, 
on those pink, yellow, and various other colored 
pages, under the original heading, * Novelties 
for the Season,” and for which such exorbitant 
prices are charged 

I do not intend implying that novelties are to 
be avoided as something dangerous; there are 
annually to be found many novelties that are 
very desirable additions to our catalogued lists ; 
nor can we do without them, for in the present 
perfected state of floriculture so many new vVari- 
eties are produced from seed every season that 
should one obtain the choicest perfected strain 
of seed of every variety of annuals, biennials 
and perennials grown, and purchase no improved 
varieties or “ novelties” for several consecutive 
seasons after, he would be astonished to find 
how much mistaken he would be in supposing 
his collection could admit of no improvement; 
for, in that period, there would be decided im 
provements on every variety of bis so-considered 
perfect collection. Nothing can more forcibly 
demonstrate the truth of this assertion than the 
wonderful improvement during the past few 
years in Asters, Petunias, Pansies, Verbenas, 
and nearly every other variety. 

Among the novelties of the present season, 
and one that gives promise of being of great 
value, both to the professional florist and ama- 
teur, even if half what is claimed for it is true, is 
Petunia, hybrida robusta flore-pleno, a hybrid 
variety of robust, compact habit; Petunia, gran- 
diflora fimbriata, flore-pleno, (large flowered, 
doubled fringed Petunia) is a standard variety 
of superb beauty and magnificent markings. 

Every year brings forth some choice improved 
variety of Pansy. Prince Bismarck, Imperalis, 
and Emperor William, being notable varieties 
of recent introduction. No flower introduced 
during many years has given such universal satis- 
faction, and deservedly so, as Phlox Drummondii, 
grandiflora. The improvement of this variety 
over the old one is scarcely less than that of the 
grandiflora Petunias over Pheenicia, the origi- 
nal type; the description of the florists when 
they say it is, in size and texture of blossoms, 
scarcely inferior to the perennial sorts, scarcely 
deviates from the truth, and can hardly be called 
exaggeration. Nothing is lacking in Phloxes, 
I may safely say, but doubleness, now, and I 
should be far more pleased than surprised to see 
it doubled at any time. 

The new carmine Candytuft, introduced some 
years since, is a desirable novelty of real merit, 
as are also the many new varieties of Amaran- 
thus, Salicifolius, (Fountain plant,) Henderi, &c. 

No flower is more susceptible of or has un- 
dergone such vast improvement as Reseda 
Odorata, (Mignonette)—the foliage and habit, 
however, not the fragrance. As for fragrance, 








the old grandiflora variety is as good as Dwarf 


Compact Pyramidal Boquet, or even that acme 
of perfection, if the catalogues are to be believed, 
Miles’ Hybrid Spiral. Double Zinnia elegans is 
a flower of recognized merit in its recent per- 
fected state, though the extensively advertised 
“novelty” Darwini, admits of no improvement 
over the Elegans type, and falls far short in its 
claims to superiority. While all flowers, under 
the skilled treatment of the florists, show some 
improvement, both in variety and size of flower, 
no one could recognize in the present magnifi- 
cence of our Dianthus, which acknowledges its 
highest perfection as yet in the superb Double 
Diadem, the old Pinks of our gardens, or think 
of looking for the old fashioned garden Holly- 
hocks in the present perfection of Chater’s mag- 
nificent sorts 

It would be altogether unnecessary if not im 


practicable to notice even the most striking and | 


marked improvements that have taken place in 
our large list of fine flowers, from Abronia to 
Zinnia, within the past ten years, nor would it 
be even expected by any, for one to scarcely 
touch the subject of plant improvement in any 
thing short of a book of two or three hundred 
pages; but I cannot without noticing a 
few of the most remarkable and valuable novel- 
ties in this department in recent years. Abutilon, 
Boule de Niege, is a standard sort of many 
sterling merits; as are, also, Cyclamen Magnifi- 
cum; Fuchsia Mrs. H. Cannell, in which florists 
recognize a “new departure” in Fuchsias; Ivy 


close 


Geranium Koenig Albert, to which we are in- | 
debted for the first double flowers in this class; | 


Hydrangea, Paniculata grandiflora, a hardy 
variety, with good claims to “the best;” Tea 


Roses, Duchess of Edinburg and Marshal Niel, | two crops from the land of such articles as can- 


| not be had without a plentiful supply of it; and 


the latter, if not a novelty, the best Tea 
Rose grown, and Carnation, Peter Henderson 
Carnation, Mrs. Henderson, sent out this season 
for the first time, will be accepted by all asa 
long recognized want, if what is claimed for it 
prove true. The new varieties of Coleus sent 
out by Henry A. Dreer, mark the era of a com- 
plete revolution in this unrivalied bedder, and 
places them pre-eminently at the head of all 
Coleus 

The subject might be continued indefinitely, 
naming many other standard novelties, and also 
some varieties that have been lately sent out 
with descriptions sufficient to captivate the 
fancy of any flower lover, but which unfortu- 
nately differ so greatly from their descriptions 
that one fails to recognize them; like, for in- 
stance, the annual variety of “the new Striped 
Tea Rose ;” but I forbear, and close by commit- 
ting the “ novelties” to the mercy of the grower, 
but more especially the growers to the mercy of 
the “ novelties.” ww. G, IVE. 

Warwick Co., Va., Jan. 14, 1881. 





From Messrs. ELLWANGER & Barry, the 
extensive nurserymen of Rochester, N. Y., we 
have their Catalogues of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, and their Rose and Strawberry Circulars, 
all very full and instructive, and containing 
features which are peculiar to them alone. 
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| and foresight. 


with small heaps of manure. I 
| good deal of that has already been done both on 
| farm and garden 
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Vegetable Garden—March. 


Hot-beds will now claim attention. Tomatoes 
should be sown thickly in a small hot-bed, to be 
singled out and transplanted into a second one 
a few weeks later. ‘The same plan may be adopt- 
ed when early cucumbers are desired, observing 
to sow the seed in flower-pots plunged to the 
rim, so that they can be readily transferred to 
the fruiting bed. I prefer to delay the sowing 
of egg-plant and peppers until the end of the 
month or even later 

It is generally best to leave seed-raising to 
those who make a business of it, but if a few 
choice seeds are wanted, a small piece of ground 


| should be reserved for that purpose, taking care 


that only one variety of each vegetable wanted 
be sown so as to avoid mixing. 

March will be a busy month in the garden: 
see that the crops are put in with some method 
A practice far too common is to 
begin by dotting the land all over uniformly 
notice that a 


Last night we had a heavy 
rain, and by and by those little heaps will dwin- 
dle down to a few straws. But even where the 


| heaps are spread at once, which is rarely the 


case, the practice is objectionable. Some kinds 


| of garden crops require three or four times the 
| quantity of manure that others do, and it re- 
| quires some knowledge and judgment to divide 


a given quantity of manure amongst the various 
crops according to their needs. Where a great 
variety of crops is wanted the best way is to 
work part of the garden precisely as in the best 
market gardens, manuring heavily and taking 


part as a farm garden, using much less manure 
and raising corn, tomatoes, beans, peas, melons, 
squash, parsnips, carrots, gumbo and some other 


| things that may be manured lightly in hill or 


drill. 

Some people arein the habit of giving most 
manure to their poorest land. This is also a mis- 
take. The best land is the most deserving of 
manure and should be reserved for such vegeta- 
bles as require most of it. 

As soon as the ground is in a fit condition pro- 
ceed to sow hardy vegetables. Where the sup- 
ply of winter spinach is short it would be well 
to sow that first on very rieh soil. Besides sow- 
ing and planting the main crop of onions, do 
not fail to raise, or attempt to raise, a supply of 
sets for future use. I shall sow mine on a hard, 
poor spot, and cover with 2 inches of sand; but 
this, by way of experiment. Celery seed should 
be sown early and well tramped in, as was well 
explained by a correspondent last month; and 
from the trouble I had in weeding my bed last 
spring, I would advise to drop a few radish or 
lettuce seed in the drills so that the rows may 
be traced and the hoeing done before the celery 
comes up. All broad-casting of seed should be 
banished not only from the garden, but from the 
mind. 

And, by the way, what are young farmers and 
gardeners doing these long evenings in the way 
ofimproving their minds? Just before I sat down 
to write, I read a lecture by Prof. James F. W. 
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Johnston on “ The relations of Chemistry to the 
Soil,” &c., and a boy of 15 at my elbow wrote 
down every word as fast as I cared to read it. 
He would never have chosen such a dry subject 
of his own accord, but that he got quite inter- 
ested in it I could judge from the questions now 
and then addressed to me. Thirty years ago, 
finding by experience the great advantage of a 
knowledge of shorthand in my business, I sent 
a communicaton to that effect to the English 
“ Gardeners’ Chronicle,” but was respectfully in- 
formed that “ the subject was not suitable for its 
columns,” and that, too, when the veriest trash 
could have been pointed out in almost any num- 
ber of the paper. 

I have never been able to comprehend why a 
few words addressed to the young, encouraging 
them to studies of an intellectual nature, or dis- 
suading them from liquor, tobacco, or other 
abominations should not be suitable for the col- 
umns of the best farming paper in the land. 
Country boys should study the stars, learn a 
modern language, and in general, try to be just a 
little ahead of their city cousins. 


Baltimore Co., Md. JOHN WATSON 





ad 


Forcing Early Vegetables. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


This month finds the market gardeners of Anne 
Arundel busy fixing their hot-beds for early veg- 
etables. As it is the early bird which secures 
the worm, our truckers vie with each other in 
the effort to be first in market. Owing to com- 
petition of late years from the sunny South, the 
people often get a surfeit of garden stuff before 
our earliest gets into market, but taking it on the 
average, those who succeed in getting their pro- 
duce into market early secure the cream, leaving 
the skim milk to those who come later. The 
management of hot-beds demand a great deal of 
labor, time and attention; constant care and 
watchfulness being the price of success. Your 
readers who know nothing of the care of hot- 
beds need not envy us much, as we are obliged 
to spend four months of the year among them. 

Perhaps a description of our method of forcing 
early vegetables will be of interest to some of 
your readers. We usually begin sowing toma- 
toes and cabbage about the 16th of February, 
egg plants several weeks later. In making the 
seed bed dig out a pit three feet deep, as long as 
needed, and as wide as the length of the sash, 
fill the bottom of the pit with several inches of 
leaves or cornstalks (this tavors fermentation, 
and enables the bed to hold its heat longer) fill 
to within a foot of the top of the frame with un- 
fermented horse manure. The frame should be 
several inches higher on the north side of the bed 
than on the south side, in order to get the full 
benefit of the sun. Upon the manure place 
about three inches of rich loam. 
fierce heat of the bed passes off, which will 
usually be in four or five days, sow in drills one 
inch deep and four inches apart, pressing the 
earth slightly about the seed with the hand. 

After the plants are an inch or more in height 
give air on warm days; this prevents them from 
growing weak and spindling ; too much cold air, 
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however, should not be admitted to the young 
plants, or they will damp off. Cabbages do not 
need much manure under them ; sometimes they 
do as well in a cold frame as in a hot bed; they 
germinate at a much lower temperature than egg 
plants or tomatoes. They should have plenty of 
air in order to make them tough and stocky; 
transplant to the open field the last of March, 
setting the plants down to the first leaf. Toma- 
toes should be transplanted to a cold frame when 
about five inches in height, setting them about 
four inches apart each way. Egg plants require 
hot manure under the transplanting bed, and 
should be set five inches apart. 

After transplanting,(which should be done on 
a mild day the last of March or first of April,) 
shade the glass slightly for several days to pro- 
tect the plants from the scalding sun. The plants 
should then be forced until time for removal to 
the field, the early part of May for tomatoes and 
the latter part of the month for egg plants. The 
leaves of growing plants should be frequently 
pinched back to admit light and air, and to 
cause side shoots to put out, thus making strong- 
er and earlier plants. Frequent stirring of the 
soil between the plants, and watering occasion- 
ally with liquid manure or guano water greatly 
helps their growth ; they should be well harden 
ed before setting out, and it is useless to set out 
egg plants until warm weather, for being a trop- 
ical plant it is very sensitive to cold. I have 
known them to stand still for weeks, shed their 
leaves and many of them perish. 

In taking up for setting out in the fields run 
a manure fork under them and place them dirt 
and all in the bottom of the cart or wagon, and 
set in the freshly manured hills; the castom here 
is to manure and plant the hills the same day, 
choosing a time after a rain, or making a season 
during a dry time by pouring water around them 
after planting; the bed if dry should be thor- 
oughly drenched with water before removing 
the plants. Some of us have been experimenting 
of late years with cucumbers and cantaleups 
under glass with varying success; in my next I 
will try and give you the results of our experi- 
ments. R. 8. CoLE 

A, A. Co.. Md, Feb. 16, 81. 


The Sweet Potato. 





Editors American Farmer : 


We predict for the Sweet Potato much more 
accurate knowledge of its range and requisites 


Messrs 





As soon as the | 


than has yet been obtained. Doubtless a boom 
in the near future is at hand, whereby the sweet 
potato will receive the importance its culture so 
deservedly merits. 

It is well known that this esculent is the most 
eatable and excellent of all tubers—the king of 
tubers, and that the most tempting, delicious and 
| healthy culinary preparations are easily and 
| cheaply made of these sweet farinaceous roots. 
| They may be cooked and served in so many ways 
| and in such a manner as to tempt the gods, much 
less common mortals who never were known to 
refuse them when cooked in any shape. 

The sweet potato flourishes in any light, sandy 
or loamy, warm soils, but it may be cultivated 


| 
| 
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with advantage in almost any warm, light lands 
with southern exposure and suitable manures; 
especially when planted as early as frosts will 
permit. ‘Land on which corn will durn and 
dry up is just the place for this tuber;” and, if 
the season after they get a start be ever so dry 
and hot, they will continue growth as though it 
were ever so seasonable. The main point ts to 
keep down the weeds and grass. If these get a start 
much labor, especially hand weeding, will be 
necessary, and they are very impatient of disturb- 
ance in the hill or ridge incident to close weeding. 

When the vines begin to run and take root in 
the balks they should be loosened from the soil 
with the hand or a pronged weeder. ‘This is 
also necessary in cultivation, and the pronged 
hoe is used to pull them out of the way of the 
plow. In harvesting a two-horse plow is used 
to plow them out, the vines being first cut off 
with a sharp weeding hoe. They are then taken 
up and the dirt shaken out, sorted and placed in 
hampers or baskets and stored or marketed. 

The special advantage of raising this crop is, 
that dry, hot seasons, that with us seem to be on 
the increase, ts a requisite with the sweet potato, 
and the dryer the season the larger and the better 
the tubers. The Irish Potato requires conditions 
just the reverse. A cool northern exposure, with 
loamy, rather heavy soil and a thick mulch, is 
required to bring them out right; coolness and 
moisture are required for them, and land well 
adapted to the sweet potato would scarcely pro- 
duce them at all. 

Let every farmer in the potato regions have 


his hot bed ready by the Ist of April, so as to be 


ready to plant by the 10th or 15th. What better 
or surer crop can he raise for home use or even 
for market than the sweet potato? 


Keswick, Albemarle Co., Va. J. Frrz. 


Cultivation of Late Cabbage. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The manner of cultivating of Late Cabbage is 
not quite so expensive as that for early, and as a 
consequence the receipts for the crop are corres 
pondingly low. In fact, it is often sold at prices 
that would not more than repay the price of 
manure and labor expended on the early crop; 
but it can be raised with much less manure and 
labor, and on land less valuable. It is very ex- 
tensively grown in our locality; some planting 
as many as one hundred and fifty thousand 
plants in one season. The seed are sown in 


March, any time after the 17th, when the ground | 
is in proper condition to use a garden rake. | 


After getting the beds in suitable order with plow 
and smoothing harrow or rake we sow the seed; 
rake in lightly, so as not to pile the seed, and firm 
the earth to them by treading or patting with the 
back of a manure shovel; this is very necessary, 
particularly if the ground is dry. 

If the flea appears we have found one bushel 
of plaster, saturated with about one gill and a 
half of gasoline or coal oil, applied lightly when 
the dew is on to entirely exterminate them. 

The preparation of the ground for cabbage 
differs in nothing from that for all the regular 
market crops, requiring careful plowing and har- 
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rowing. They are set out in July on the ground 
from which early potatoes or peas have heen 
grown. Mark off the rows about three feet 
apart each way with one-horse plows, apply one 
shovelfull of well-rotted manure to two hills, or 
one handfull of some good fertilizer to two hills. 
Then take an one-horse plow and throw a good 
furrow on the manure, so as to cover well; with 
a hoe give a firm pat on each hill, or what I think 
is better, use a light one-horse roller, and roll two 
rows atatime. Thisis very essential, as it gives 
us a season for planting many times, which we 
would not have if the ground had been left loose. 
Do not disturb every alternate middle, this will 
blot out the cross furrows, and greatly impede 
the progress in planting. The crop is almost 
exclusively worked by the cultivator and double 
shovel plow, one hoeing usually sufficing around 
the plants. We allude to varieties with some 
hesitation, as it is generally believed by every 
seedsman that his variety is the best. My ex- 
perience has led me to use a Flat Dvtch variety. 
grown by one of my neighbors, Mr. Thomas 
Pumphrey, when I can get them, it being an early, 
solid, large header. Landreth & Sons, of Phila- 
delphia, have some very good varieties of Flat 
Dutch and Drumheads; and the reliable seed 
houses of Baltimore have the same. 

About the second week in October those that 
have not been marketed, we secure from frost by 
pulling up al] the solid heads, and turning them 
head down in the middle of the row, four or more 
rows together, covering the heads by throwing 
a two-horse furrow on both sides of them, leav- 
ing the roots out; we secure the loose ones by 
bedding root down in a furrow made by a one- 
horse plow, filling the length of furrow with cab- 
bage; throw on the next furrow, covering the 
roots well. snd so on till the bed is finished. For 
protection against the severity of the Winter we 


| cover the beds with leaves from the woods about 


six inches thick when first put on, laying on 
some fine brush or something else to keep the 
wind from plowing them off. 

A. A. Co. Feb. 24, ’81. A. RIDER. 
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THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—A meeting of the directors, officers and 
others, was held February 3d,in New York. 
The president made an address, and after some 
routine business was transacted, Committees 
were appointed for the year. The only name 
we notice from Maryland is that of Mr. A. M. 
Fulford, the well-known breeder of Berkshires, 
Harford Co., who is placed on the Committee on 
Emigration. Col. Robt. Beverly, Dr. Thomas 
Pollard and Prof. M. G. Ellzey of Virginia, are 
named for those on Exhibitions, Botany and 


| Forrestry, and Cattle Diseases, respectively. 
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Messrs. THomas Norris & Sons.—We call 
special attention to the line of goods offered by 
this house, which includes the Norris Chilled 
Plow, which is making a reputation for itself; 
genuine Malta Double Shovel Plows and Iron 


| Age Cultivators, all the standard plows popular 


here, the Brown Farm Wagon, Temple’s Cucum- 
ber Pumps, and a full stock of field and garden 
seeds. Give them acall. 
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An Aquarium. 


There is no ornament for a country, or indeed any home, more beautiful and interesting, when 
neatly arranged and well kept, than an aquarium. It is suited for the parlor, library or dining 
room, and may not be out of place in the apartment of the sick, who might be interested at times 
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in the motions of its inhabitants, 
when the song of a bird would 
annoy. 

The theory on which aquariums 
are constructed is that there is a 
balance between the animal and 
vegetable life they contain. Plants 
absorb carbon and give out oxygen, 
whilst fish and other denizens of 
the water exhale carbon and inhale 
oxygen. Plants suited to growth 
in water will give not only a hand- 
some appearance to such construc- 
tions, but they admit of the indefi- 
nite prolongation of animal life 
with very infrequent changes of 
the water. Care must be taken, 
however, not to overcrowd the 
vessel with either plants or fish. 

Mr. Bishop, of Baltimore, who is 
celebrated for his aquariums, says the main secret 
of Success is to introduce plants which liberate 
oxygen freely, thus purifying the water, and one 
which he introduces most abundantly, especially 
for an elevated central plant, is Cyperus alterni- 
folius. The next point of importance, he says, 
in the management of an aquarium, is to give it 
proper light and temperature. An aquarium to 
remain a long time in good order without change 
of water should always stand in front of a win- 
dow, where it gets a direct light and very little 
sun. Conferve,a green moss-like growth, will 
in time settle on the sides of any aquarium, no 
matter where it stands; but in an aquarium ex- 
posed to the sun more conferve will accumulate 
in three weeks than would accumulate in three 
months in an aquarium standing in a shady 
place. If your aquarium be a large one, say 
from eight to twelve gallons capacity, you may, 
after a conferve has settled to the glass, take out 
a few quarts of water, so as to admit your arm, 
then rub off the sides of the glass with a piece 
of coarse linen or cotton toweling, and when 
this is finished refill the aquarium. In a day or 
two, after the water has settled, your aquarium 
will look better than at first. he water will 
then have a part greenish shade and be very 
clear. A two gallon tank may stand without 
change of water from four to six weeks; a four 
gallon tank from eight to ten weeks, and large 
tanks from three to six months. You must, 
however, remove the conferve from the glass as 
advised above, and every week or two add as 
much water as may have evaporated. 

The best temperature for aquaria is from 45 
to 65 degrees Fahrenheit. Less than 45 degrees 
will not hurt, but over 65 degrees is not recom- 
mended. When a room is artificially heated, a 
good temperature for aquaria can always be had 
near a window, as advised above. 

aantinniiiiimaan 

Fucustas may be trained into any desired 
shape. Take little upright plants, pinch out the 
centre, and in place of one there will spring out 
two, often three, shoots. Let these make about 
the same growth, and repeat the process to each. 








The Asparagus Beetle. 

In our December number we gave an extract 
from a paper read by Mr. Lugger before the 
Maryland Academy of Sciences on this insect, 
with his suggestions for its destruction. We 
now present, copied from the report of Prof. 
Comstock, Etomologist of the Department of 
Agriculture, a cut of the beetle in its perfect and 
larval states, enlarged about twice its actual size. 
The beetles, about a quar- 
ter of an inch long, come 
out from their hiding 
places early in Spring, 
and soon lay their eggs 
on the young plants, they 
being placed endwise as 
shown, in rows of from 
two toseven. They hatch 
in from seven to ten days, 
the larve resembling very 
much those of the potato 
beetle, and about three- 
tenths of an inch long 
The larva and the perfect 
insect both feed on 
paragus only. The beetle 
has a head, feelers and 
legs shining black, with 
tinges of metallic green, 
the thorax reddish brown, 
and the wing covers light 
lemon-yellow with black stripes and bands, as 
shown. There are several broods during the 
season. Air-slacked lime seems to be the most 
effectual remedy, and is best applied by means 
of a sifter, and in the morning when the dew is 
on. The lime has no effect on the beetles but 
only on the worms. Some authorities recom- 
mend that all volunteer growths of asparagus 


as- 


| be destroyed, forcing the beetles to lay their eggs 


on the shoots for market, which are cut fre- 
quently enough to prevent them hatching, but 
this is hardly practicable where it grows so 
abundantly as along the Chesapeake. 
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Work for the Month—March. 

This is a season when every farmer awake to 
his duty must not only work, but work with an 
intelligent skill and well directed energies. Ar- 
rangements made, let us hope, upon a judicious 
and comprehensive system, are now to be car- 
ried out with promptness and unremitting dili- 
gence. 

The Oat Crop should be seeded as soon as 
practicable after the frost is out of the ground, 
and it can be put in good order by the plow and 
harrow, early sown oats always making the 
best grain. After the seed goes in it is a benefit 
to pass the roller over the ground. A dressing 
of 200 Ibs. of super-phosphate or fine ground 
bones will be a great help to this crop, which too 
frequently gets poor treatment. 


Sowing Clover Seed.—For this work | 


there will now be many opportunities, but care 
should be exercised not to go on the ground when 
it willpoach. A light harrowing and rolling will 
be an advantage not only in covering the clover 
seed, but to the wheat or rye crop as well. Seed 
sown after the frost is out succeeds or not ac- 
cording to the weather, much of it perishing af- 
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ter it sprouts, if it is not covered or pressed into | 


the ground by the harrow or roller. 


Barley, like oats, should be sown early. 
This crop in some sections is replacing oats. It 
does well only on well drained soils, and prefers 
a texture rather light than stiff. 
ing and pulverization are necessary, and a great 


| ers. 
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Then apply the dung or fertilizer, then chop in 
and bed up, and rake off with a fine garden 
rake. 


The seed, kind and quality, is now the impor- 
tant item. Seed that was caught by the frost 
before ripening should by no means de used. 
The chances against the planter at best are very 
great. Therefore all diligence should be used to 
have on hand the most perfect seed. The kind 
of tobacco also very materially enhances the 
prospects of the planter. In our experience the 
“thick set tobacco” is too rough, stems, stalks 
and fibers are too large to make a very fine arti- 
cle. The Oronoco and White Burley stand fore- 
most for quality. 

It is not too early now for the planter to be- 
gin to prepare for that universal pest, the 
tobacco fly. The use of air slacked lime applied 
in time, before the fly makes the attack, has 


, never failed in our hands. 


Live Stock.—March is considered the hard- 
est month of the year on our farm stock of all 
kinds, and after a long cold Winter like the past 
has been, we must all, of course, be exceedingly 
anxious to get the Spring plowing done as rapid- 
ly as possible, so that we must look around with 
care to see that every horse and mule has a col- 
lar and hames of suitable size and in good order, 
so that no time need be lost from galled should- 
The cost of a new collar of best quality 


| for a draft horse would be more than made up 


by two or three days’ work that would be sure 


| to be lost from the unnecessary sore shoulder, 


Careful plow- | 


advantage to the young plants, after they reach | 


the height of an inch or two. 
good super-phosphate, or a mixture of Peruvian 


ruano and fine bone-dust is good for this crop, | 4 ; “ - 
P a , | a considerable amount of stuffing out, and then 


but rough fermenting manure ought to be avoid- 
ed. From two tothree bushels of seed is used to 
the acre, poor land requiring thinner seeding. 


Barley and oats sown together make a good feed | 
pee. - . | shaped yokes, crooked enough to make the cen- 


for cutting green for dairy cows. 
Potatoes thrive best in a cool, moist, but 


not wet soil, in the early season before the time | oxen are much more apt to be hurt from work- 


of high temperatures, and in a soil containing 
considerable vegetable matter. Fresh stable 


manures predispose to rot and injure the taste of 


the tubers, but well decomposed composts and 


&c., all act well. 

The Corn Crop—Preparations for this wil] 
be in order; and when a sod is to be turned, the 
contents of the barn-yard and the compost 
heaps may be hauled out and spread. 
gross feeder and there is little danger of apply- 
ing too much manure; but it is a good rule to 
plant no more than you can manure, and culti- 
vate that well. 


Tobacco.—Making tobacco beds must now 
be attended to with all diligence. The ground 
must not be dug deep enough to throw up the 
clay ; but to dig down to the clay is a necessary 
point. Clear out all the small roots and stumps ; 
chop and dig until every root is removed and 
the soil is thoroughly disintegrated, so that if 


A dressing of a | 


caused from using the old one; besides, the cruel- 
ty to a faithful servant, who cannot speak when 
he is hurt by our carelessness. Should you be 
so unfortunate as to have a sore shoulder, it can 
often be cured without loss of time by cutting 
out on the upper sde of the colar enough to pull 


| wet the collar and hammer down on the under 


| side to make a hollow over the sore spot. 


See 
that the oven are in good order and bave well 


tre of draft come aown near the middle of the 
neck, and also have the bows as short as possible ; 


ing in bows too long than too small. An old 56 


| lb. weight to hang on the yoke of all oxen that 
| are worked by a chain will add at least one- 


bers, | third to their usefulness by keeping the yoke in 
such fertilizers as bone, super-phosphate, guano, 


place when they pull. 
Steers that have been wintered on dry food 
alone to this time, will do much better if fed a 


| little corn (or meal would be better,) from this 


Corn is a | 


need be it could be passed through a sand screen. | 


time till they can obtain a full bite of grass 
The early market is almost always the best for 
beef cattle, and good feeding during the last of 
the winter always pays well. 

Brood mares that are worked with care are 
apt to do quite as well as those who do nothing 
but eat. In all cases they should have a roomy 
box stall or small yard to run in when not at 
work for at least one month, before they are ex- 
pected to foal. When the foal is four or five days 
old, the mare can be safely put to work again, if 
she is well, but should not be kept from the colt 
— than a few hours till it is at least a month 
old. 
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The Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


Over the greater portion of territoty in which 
the American circulates, this 
usually affords opportunity for the performance 
of manf out-door jobs, of importance in the 


proper management of orchards ; 


Farmer 


such as prun 


ing, manuring, replanting, etc. The shorten- 
ing-in of branches and main stems of trees | 


planted during last Fall should not be longer | 


delayed. Apple, pear and cherry trees do not 


as a general thing require as much cutting off 


or shortening-in as do peach, plum, apricot, 
etc.; these make more satisfactory growth the 
first season after planting, when aU the side 
branches and a portion of the main stems are re- 
moved; and this work ought to be performed 
with due care, using a sharp knife and cutting 
so as to leave as small wounds as possible. In 
many places the severe 
the old year has wrought great injury to peach 
orchards, even on such as were protected by 
the rough and thick bark that had shielded them 
for from ten to fifteen years previously, discolor- 
ing the inner side down to the snow line, the 
range of which on the trunk varied somewhat 
according to location and exposure, being in 
some instances not more than six inches from 
the ground, and in others as much as twelve 
inches. When the cold was severe the 
young twigs and limbs of feebler 
the extent of the injury. So it will be readily 
understood that the growers of peaches over the 
greater part of the peach belt of Maryland at 
least, will find plenty of labor in their orchards 
this year, With poor prospects of compensation 
in the way of acrop; the labor thus bestowed 
will be on the principle of a loan on indefinite 
time. 

Above we spoke of manuring, and desire to 
impress upon the minds of our readers the utter 
impracticability of raising good fruit of any kind 
without providing the trees with plenty of such 
nutriment as is actually necessary to healthy, 
thrifty growth and condition. The negiect to 
manure liberally is more apparent in our apple 
orchards than elsewhere; and yet many people 

cannot understand why the fruit is not as good 
as when they were boys; yet in most instances 
where the fruit of the apple orchard has deteri- 

orated, it will be found that there is just cause 

for the same, because of the appropriation of 
every shovel full of manure made on the farm, to 
the corn, potatoes, &c.; and then, too often when 
there is manure applied to the soil on which the 
apple orchard is located, a crop of suc) nature 
as to exhaust nearly the whole of it, is planted 
at the same time. It is poor economy in point 
of both health and money for any farmer to stint 
and neglect the apple orchard. Plenty of good 
apples to eat, pe dry, and make into vinegar, 
implies almost volumes to the intelligent mistress 
of the rural kitchen. 

In the Fruit Garden as well as in orchards the 
extreme cold has done much injury. The Wil- 
son blackberry plants in many places are frozen 
down to the snow line, as also most varieties of 
red raspberries. The Kittatinny blackberry ex- 
hibits no visible indications of injury, nor the 


less 


weather at the close of 


month | 


growth mark | 
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] Gregg and other black cap raspberries. While 
| the freezing may curtail to some extent the sup- 
ply of blackberries and raspberries for the family, 
it is gratifying still to know that some of the 
hardier kinds can be depended upon for a partial 
supply. The removal of the injured or frozen 
wood will be in order as soon as the extent of 
such injury can be definitely established. Grape- 
vines not yet pruned should have attention the 
first mild weather, and the vines secured to the 
trellises by tying with strings of some kind, to 
om buds being knocked off by the wind 
lowing the vines to and fro against the trellis. 
A dressing of good wood ashes, broadcast over 


the strawberry bed will be of much benefit to 
the plants, and yield a liberal per cent. on the 
outlay in the increased quantity and quality of 
the fruit. 
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Bee Notes for March. 





This is one of the worst monthsof the year to 
the bee keepers of this vicinity, and this season 
it will be unusually bad, owing to the severe 
winter we have passed through, and the ravages 
of dysentery. A great many colonies will be 
| found so weak: in numbers as to scarcely be 
worth trying to save, unless they have a young 
prolific queen, and can be strengthened by giving 
hatching brood the last of the month from strong 
colonies. i would recommend they be united with 
others; two or three weak ones united will pay 
better than attempting to build them up. Look 
your bees through carefully some pleasant day, 
removing all filth and dead bees, and learn their 
exact condition. If nearly out of stores don’t 
delay giving them plenty; there should not be 
less than 15 lbs. of sealed honey in every colony 
at this time. If breeding rapidly, more will be 
necessary. It is best to feed a little to all and 
give them plenty of rye flour, buckwheat, oat- 
meal or wheat flour, placed on empty combs and 
put in some sunny place near the hives where it 
will be protected from the weather and high 
winds. Keep it where they can help themselves 
if they need it, although they will get natural 
pollen when they can fly, but you will be aston- 
ished at the amount they will carry away from 
the combs. Sprinkle salt about, at this season 
on y will take it greedily and reject it later in the 

ason. Don’t give too much brood room in the 
oak, keep it contracted so the combs will be well 
covered, and keep the mats or honey board, 
(or whatever top covering you use) close 
and tight above to prevent the escape of heat. 
Economize it all in your power, for here is one 
of the great secrets ot success. A loss of heat at 
this season is a loss of bees, and consequently 
a loss of honey. Therefore keep plenty of top 
covering over the brood nest. More bees dwin- 
dle in the Spring from giving too much ventila- 
tion than by any other cause. Keep the fly hole 
contracted to two inches. 

Should the weather be favorable, a few queens 
can be started the last of the month for early 
swarms, but they should not be started unless 
you are sure drones are being rearea. Those 
who think of transferring from box to movable 
frame hives cannot select a better time. Get 
your surplus boxes all ready, and foundation all 





in the frames for early swarms. In cleaning up, 
save all the comb, and just as soon as posible 
convert it into wax before the moth can geta 
taste of it. With the many facilities at our com- 
mand, it can be converted into wax, and again 
into foundation and returned to the bees in a few 
hours. Don’t destroy the bright comb; put it in 
the surplus boxes, and it will be time saved to 
the bees. Save also all the good brood combs, 
and when the weather gets warm expose them 
to the fumes of burning sulphur to kill the moth 
larva; after which they can be Kept in a tight 
box, for future use in the brood frames. ie. 


The Farmers’ Convention of Montgom- 
ery County, Md. 


An innovation upon the former pian of con- 
ducting these meetings was a luncheon after the 
reports of the clubs had been received. Many 
baskets of provisions had been brought, and a 
bevy of the ladies of the vicinity arranged and dis- 
tributed their contents, and provided an abundant 
supply of fragrant coffee; the assembled crowd 
duly enjoying this thoughtfulness, and mani- 
festing their approval by an unanimous rising 
vote of thanks. 


What is the least size of the farm on which it 
pays the manager better to superintend than to 
labor; and what constitutes a successful farmer ? 
Wm. Hy. Farquhar said when a man has so 
much land that he need not labor, he had better 
give some up to some one else. There is no 
point which can be fixed when a man ought to 
stop work. 

ohn Smith said there were different kinds of 
men, some being able to work and manage both. 
System gets through much work and concen- 
trates labor. Some men farm four or five hun- 
dred acres of land and ad their men. E. Griffith 
tried to avoid being an expensive farmer. Thinks 
farmers till too much land. One who works two 
hands is likely to make more than one working 
four. Too many laborers eat up the profits. A 
good rule is to be about all the time, and see the 
work done properly. Roger Farquhar never 
objects to work, ard takes a hand in all going 
on. Has tried to perform less actual labor him- 
self, and does not get as much accomplished; 


believes it is not best to make a drudge of 


oneself, and agrees with Mr. G. that farms are 
too large, and profits not as great as on smaller 
farms, whilst cares and anxieties are greater. 
Wm. Lee don’t know the point aimed for in the 
question. Works 200 to 225 acres, and it pays 
him as well as anything in which the same 
money could be invested, but doesn’t think it 
pays him to work. Rob’t Roberts thought it 
very important for a person managing a farm to 
understand how work is to be done, that he may 
instruct his hands, and see they do what they 
should. Thos. Walters said many other circum- 
stances affect the question than the size of farm. 
The gist of it is, under what conditions does it 
pay best to work your row in the field or to 
supervise. It depends upon the arrangement of 
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the farm; upon the physical strength of the far- 
mer, for a man who can do only half a man’s 
work had better not attempt to lead his hands, 
as they lose by lack of example. Z. Magruder 
doesn’t like to labor; it pays best to superintend. 
Wm. Brown (in his 85th year) knew a man, with 
sons, Who bought 120 acres for about $5,000 and 
made more money on it than anyone around, 
though he never worked himself. Wm. John 
Thomas commenced on a very poor farm, and 
had te labor himself, and could not say that he 
ever made much except by his own labor. 
Sam’l Hopkins thinks they get along best who 
work least—provided they are industrious. Josiah 
Jones found work never suited him, and any 
man with 250 or 300 acres had better superintend 
than labor. Jas. Cashell thought no farm under 
that size would pay a man not to labor. Wm. 
Hy. Farquhar regards the question as a moral, 
as well as an economical one. Where the father 
shows by example that work is not only honor- 
able, but profitable, the advantage is in the im- 
proved tone of the community. 

The consideration of the proposed erection in 
Washington of a farmers’ market and hotel re- 
sulted in an unanimous vote that such an in- 
stitution is desirable, and steps were taken to 
secure subscriptions of funds for its erection. 

The ensilage question coming up, Mr. Robert 
Roberts, of Fairfax Co., Va., showed a specimen 
of pitted corn, and said he had been keeping a 
dairy, and for years sowed fodder corn for times 
of drought and failing pastures, curing what was 
not used green, but finding some difficulty in 
doing this, especially in bad weather Last sea- 
son he had six acres in rye, sowed in September, 
and which he pastured in November and in the 
Spring, and then turned under and sowed in 
corn fodder. These six acres, and one acre in 
potato rows, he put in very thick, and the corn 
grew very rank. Thinking he would have 
trouble in curing it, his son visited Mr. Charles 
K. Harrison’s place, in Baltimore county, and 
witnessed the processes of pitting, and imitated it, 


Made a trench in a dry place 110 feet long, 6 
deep and 8 wide, locating it where there had 
been an old barn cellar, and lining it with boards; 
hauled the corn from the field, cut it with a fod- 
der cutter driven by a portable engine, and put 
it in the pit, tramping a horse over it continually. 
The time consumed was four days. Put a little 
straw on it, and covered the whole with about 
one foot of earth, putting a shed of loose boards 
over the whole. Cut the corn about the middle 
of August. It did not shrink or settle apparent- 
ly. Thinks he had about 70 or 80 tons from the 
seven acres. The corn was too thick, being in 
drills about 24 feet apart. It was cut on the 
ground with corn knives; the mowing machine, 
which was tried, did not leave it straight enough. 
The labor cost about $1.25 to $1.50 per ton. 

When opened, December 1st, there was no 
mould at all, except about an inch and a half on 
top, which was a little decayed. On feeding to 
the cows some of them did not relish it at first, 
but soon took to it. Has been feeding fifty cows 
since December ist, and not 100 lbs. has been 
wasted. He feeds about 50 lbs. of the ensilage, 
a peck of corn meal and bran, in equal parts, 
and a sprinkle of salt toeach cow per day. Gives 
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also a little dry hay. They eat the ensilage first. 
Had been feeding turnips before he began on 
ensilage, and the flow of milk improved on the 
latter. g. Do you recommend for butter as well 
as milk? a. Do not make butter. It does not 
give any taste to milk. 

The trench is opened in the morning and 
enough taken out to feed that evening and the 
next morning. A broad-axe is used to cut it 
down, so compact does the mass become. Would 
like to have a cutter which would cut the corn 
very fine. 

Are sheep profitable? An unanimous aye was 
the response to this question, precluding debate. 

The proposition whether a young man in 
starting in life had better go in debt for land at 
$20, or for more highly improved land at $60 
per acre, the buildings being equally good, was 
not generally discussed, but essays were read on 
either side by Charles F. Kirk and Dr. Frank 
Thomas. We may present their views to our 
readers hereafter 

After some other matters of local interest were 
disposed of the convention adjourned, evidently 
pleased with the enjoyable and profitable day. 


Maryland County Societies. 


MontaGomerY.—The following officers have 
been elected for the year: President, W. 8. 
Brooke; Vice-Presidents, J. C. Holland, Col. 
Jas. A. Boyd, Benjamin C. Gott, Dr. E. E. Stone- 
street, Jno. hveodr, Wm. C. Hazel; Executive 
Committee, Dr. F. Thomas, Geo. R. Rice, Jos. 
T. Bailey, Jno. H. Gassaway, Jno. E. Willson; 
Treasurer, W. V. Bouic, Jr.; Secretary, Chas. 
W. Prettyman. 

The Society, owing to unfavorable weather 
during the last two fairs, is somewhat in debt, 
but steps are in progress to relieve it. 

CrecrL.—The officers elected for 1881 are as fol- 
lows: President, A. R. Magraw; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Thomas Drennan; Secretary, John Part- 
ridge; Treasurer, W. T. Warburton, Jr.; Mana- 
vers, A. R. Magraw, Thomas Drennen, C. M. 
Sllis, W. J. Jones, A. W. Mitchell, Geo. Ricketts, 
W. M. Knight, I. D. Davis, G. W. Cruikshank, 
Frederick Stump, J. A. Mearns, and William 
Armstrong. The Society still owes $2,500 on 
account of improvement of its grounds, but its 
first fair was a financial success, and its pros- 
pects are flattering. Fair for ’81, Oct. 11—14. 

Harrorp—Oflficers for 1881 have been elected 
as follows: President, Garrett Amos; Vice- 
President, C. C. Kinsey; General Secretary, J. | 
M. Streett ; Treasurer, H. W. Archer, Jr.; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Herman Stump, Jr. The 
date of the annual fair was fixed for October 
11-14. The Society is in a prosperous condition | 
financially. 

FREDERICK.—The following are the officers 
for this year: President, Dr. Fairfax Schley; | 
Vice-President, Eugene L. Derr; Treasurer, Col. 
Calvin Page; Secretary, Fred. A. Markey; Cor. 
Secretary, J. Wm. Baughman; Chief Marshal, | 
Jno. T. Best. The same date as Harford has | 
been selected for the fair of 1881—October 11-14. 
Notwithstanding the rains which prevailed dur- 


| hart. 


ing its last fair the Society has a considerable 
balance of cash on hand. 

BALTIMORE.—The following have been elected 
as officers for the present year: President, 
Samuel Brady; Secretary and Treasurer, Wm. 
B. Sands; Board of Managers, Dickinson Gor- 
such, Samuel Brady, Charles W. Semmes, Saml. 
M. Rankin, John Ridgely, of H., Daniel Jenifer, 
Wm. D. Brackenridge, Sami. M. Shoemaker, 
John Crowther, Jr., Thos. B. Todd, James Pent- 
land, Jacob M. Pearce. The date of the fair for 
1881 has been fixed for September 6, 7, 8 and 9. 

W AsHINGTON.—Oflficers for 1881 are as follows: 
President, C. W. Huimrichouse; Vice-President, 
William Updegratf; Treasurer, Benj. F. Fiery ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Albert Small; Record- 
ing Secretary, P. A. Witmer. Directors: B. A. 
Garlinger, Geo. W. Harris, N. A. McComas, P. 
B. Small, Benj. P. Rench, Elias Emmert, Dr. 
John T. Grimes, Chas. F. Manning, A. C. Huffer, 
Geo. M. Stonebraker. The annual fair will be 
held October 11, 12, 13, 14, 1881. 

CARROLL.—The officers are as follows for 
1881: President, Col. Wm. A. McKellip; Vice- 
President, David Fouble; Secretary, Francis H. 
Orendorff; Treasurer, Richard Manning. Direc- 
tors: Edward Lynch, Wm. J. Morelock, John 
B. Boyle, Jeremiah Rinehart, Dr. Jacob Rine- 
The date of the annual fair,is not yet fixed. 

St. MicHaELs.—This Association, which does 
not hold fairs, but has more the character of a 
farmers’ club has elected as officers for 1881, 
President, C. W. Haddaway; Secretary, O. Ham- 
mond; Treasurer, J. E. McDaniel. 





Maryland Granges. 


List of Officers Reported for 1881. 





MonTGOMERY, Pomona, No. 7.—The regular 
quarterly meeting was held at Brighton, Jan. 27, 
a large number of patrons being present. Offi- 
ceas were elected for the term of two years as 
follows: M., Isaac Young; O., B. F. White; 
L., Wm. H. Farquhar; 8., George Rice; A. S., 
John W. Horner; C., Jackson Day; T., John T. 
De Sellem; Sec., E. M. Lansdale; G. K., Robert 
Briggs; C., Mrs. Jos. T. Moore; P., Mrs. John 
McDonald: F., Mrs. W. L. Day; L. A. S., Miss 
Lou Tschiffely. 

Methods of protecting our sheep interests were 
discussed, and a committee was appointed to con- 
sider the matter and bring a definite plan before 
the next meeting. The Consasittes of Agricul- 
ture offered, through Mr. Wm. H. Farquhar, to 
have analysis made of any samples of lime rock 
that might be sent him by patrons in Montgom- 
ery Co., free of cost. W. Master Young was re- 
quested to prepare a paper on a better system 
of common schools in this county for considera- 
tion at next meeting. L. 

QUEEN ANNE’s, Pomona, No. 4.—M., Wm. F. 
Bailey; Ov.,C. H. R. Merrick; Lec., John Dodd ; 


| St., Finly Roberts; Asst. St., Joseph E. Cooper ; 


Ch., Nathan Green; Tr., Mordecai Price; Sec., 
Wrightson Lowe; C., Mrs. John Dodd; P., Miss 
Nannie Tilghman; F., Mrs. W. T. Higgins; L. 
A. St., Miss Morgan. 
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Co.—M., 8. 
Chas. R. Fore- 


ASBESTOS, 172, BALTIMORE 
Heird; O W. Longley; L., 
man; St., J. E. Zimmerman; £ 
ton; Ch., Jas. Emmart; T., Luther Timanus; 
Sec., Harry Arthur; G. K., John Kalb; C., Mrs. 
K. L. Heird; P., Miss Ida Crosby; F. Miss Anna 
Emmart; L. A. St., Miss Angie Emmart. 

GUNPOWDER, 127, BALTIMORE Co -M.., R 
Vincent, Jr.: O., J. W. Jacobs; L., Dr. W. T. 
Allender; Ch., W. H. Merritt; Sec., W: alter 
Gambrill; T., Frederick Gambrill; St., 
Woods; As. St., D. A. Kenny; G. K., 
Rader. 

one 160, BALTIMORE Co.—M., Dickinson 
Gorsuch; ¢ Henry N. Merryman; St 
A. Conn; a st., J. P. Matthews; L., 
Sands; Ch., Nelson R. Miles; T., 
Stewart; Sec., W. W.C. Stewart; G. K., Chas. 
Canoles, Sr.; C., Mrs. D. Gorsuch; P., Mrs. T. 
Gorsuch; F., Mrs. H. N. Merryman; L. A. 5., | 
Mrs. 8. Sparks. 

CENTENNIAL, 161, BALTIMORE Co.—M., G. H. 
Merryman; O., 8. M. Anderson; L., F. Von 
Kapftf; St., John Peirsol; As. St., Edward Rider; 
Ch., Rev. Joshua Cain; T., Mrs. Danl. Jenifer; 
Sec., W. J. Shanklin; G. K., W. Bosley; ¢ 
Mrs. W. Stevenson; P., Mrs. Ed. Jessop; F., 
Miss Rachel Rider; L. A. 8., Miss Sophy Tal- 
bott. 

FRIENDSHIP, 25, Howarp Co.—M., Jos. 
low: O., M. W. Shipley ; L., H. O. Devries: Ch., 
A. C. Devries; St., J.T. Ridgely; As. St., Harry 
agg T., C. A. Hobbs; Sec., H. Challis; G. 

R. F. Burgess; C., Mrs. H. O. Devries ; P., 
Mie < _ A. Hobbs; F., Mrs. John T. Ridgely. 


Broap CREEK, 162, HARForpD Co.—M., W. 
Scott Whiteford; O., Nathan P. Harry; L., H. 
F. Whiteford; Ch., Geo. A. Davis; T., D Harry; 
St.,D. A. Bay; As. St., H. H. Heaps; Sec., C. 
F. Harry; G. K., Hugh Bay; C., Miss Laura 
Bay; P., Miss Annie Wallace; F., Miss Jennie 
Heaps; L. A. S., Miss Emma C. Kinsey. 

GREAT FALLs, 51, 
G. Connell; O., John Saunders; L., 
Reading; St., H. A. Garrett; As. St., Nathan 
Saunders; T., Mrs. Moore; Sec., J. D. W. 
Moore; Ch., Montgomery Clagett; G. K., O. S. 
Maus; C., Mrs. Mary McDonald; P., Miss Read- 
ing: F., Miss Phebe Welsh; L. A. S., Miss 
Nannie Stone. 

Liperty, 54, MontcoMery Co.—M., J. 
Bryan; Julius Marlowe; L., Luther Bra- 
shears; St W. Rich; As. St., Col. Brashears; 
Ch., James P. Soper; T., Jas. Nuttle; Sec., Wm. 
Rich; G. K., T. O. Duvall; C., Mrs. J. M. Bryan; 
P., Mrs. Jas. Nuttle; F., Mrs. Geo. Marlowe; L. 
A. 3., Mrs. E. H. Barton. 

Wye, 99, QUEEN ANNE's Co.—M., 
O., F. A. Bartlett; L., 
John B. Hammond; 
ch. 2. oe » a 
E. B. Vandyke; G. K., 
Mrs. John Dodd; P., 
Mrs. E. B. Vandyke ; 
gins. 

Lewistown, 134, FREDERICK Co.—M., 
W. Miller; O., Jacob H. Hines; L.., 
enger; St., Cornelius Derr; As. 


Wm. B 
Miss Emma 


Bar- 


R. 
William 


MontTGomery Co.—M.. 


i 


John Dodd; 
R. B. Carmichael, Jr.; St., 
As. St., W. T. Higgins; 
James H. Dodd; Sec., 

T ~_- us P. Vansant; C., 

Mrs. J. K. Skinner; F., 
L. A. S., Mrs. W. T. Hig- 


Geo. 
Noah Flick- 
St., Levi C. 


C. | Leatherman ; 


st., Wm. Up- | 


James | 
George 
| 


, Daniel | 


* | movement. 
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Ch., Daniel Gough; T., John T. 
| Geesey ; Sec., Jonathan D. English; G. K., Fred- 
| erick A. Stull; C., Mrs. Caroline Miller; P., 
Mrs. Lizzie Leatherman ; F., Mrs. Kate Zimmer- 
man; L. A. S., Mrs. Eliza Michael. 
We installed our officers on Saturday last, and 
| hada pleasant time. Bro. Sam). Dutton, Worthy 
Master of Eastern Star Grange, Frederick City, 
| assisted by Bro. Marion Getzendanner of the 
same Grange officicially. The services were 
conducted admirably. Prof. W. A. Waltman 
led the singing in a masterly manner. Miss Ida 
C. Miller, presiding at the organ, rendered most 
| skilfully the very appropriate Grange music for 
| the occasion. The whole affair was a success, 
and betokens for Lewistown Grange a forward 
M. 


| Reso_vute, 26, Prince Grorae’s Co.—M., 
| Calvin Van Deusen; O., Wm. Snowden; L., 
| Mrs. Geo. H. Nye; St., P.C. Gorman; Sec., Mrs. 
| HL. Steiger; G. K., S. Fletcher; Ch., Rev. J. 
Nicols; P., Mrs. A. W. Snowden; C., Mrs. 
Fletcher ; F., Miss Steiger. 

LIMESTONE VALLEY, 70, Howarp Co.—M., 
Ferdinand C. Pue; O., John S. Watkins; L., 
Andrew Adams; St., William Clark; As. St., 
James T. Clark; Ch., Lloyd W. Linthicum; T., 
Miss Helen Harban ; 7 , James Harban; G. K., 
J.N. Miller; C., Mrs. H. Hardy; P., Mrs. 
H. T. Ridgely; F., Miss. Bianch Watkins; L. A. 
S., Mrs. J. Harban. 


SPRINGVILLE, 158, CARROLL Co.—M., 
Shearer; O., J. W. Hoffman; L., John L. Hinkle; 
St., E. W. Hains; As. St., E. Peterman; Ch., 
Jacob F. Shearer; T., J. R. Miller; Sec., J. D. 
Shearer; G. K., John Pesh; C., Mrs. Saml. Hof- 
facker; P., Mrs. Eph. Shearer; F., Mrs. J. A. 
Bahn; L. A. S., Miss Lydia Shearer. 


FARMERS, 74, QUEEN ANNE’S.—M., Joseph 
E. Cooper; O., James M. Knotts; Sec., John F. 
Dawson; St., John C. Montague; As. St., W. 
D. Lucas; Ch., W. Richardson; T., W. J. Clark; 
Sec., John B. Thomas; G. K., R. E. Cahall; (¢ 
Mrs. Mollie R. Hunter; P., Mrs. Louisa Lucas; 
F., Mrs. Mollie McFeely; L. A. S., Miss Mollie 


Thomas. 


Eph. 


EASTERN STAR, 5, FREDERICK Co.—M., Saml. 
F. 


Raymond C. Reisch; 
Winchester; Ch., W. H. Howard; 
Rizer; Sec., John T. Shields; As. Sec., James A. 
Brown; *. C. L. Cronise; As. 8t., C. T. F. 
Howard; . ma Fs . _ Getze ndanner; C., Mrs. 
G. Rizer; P., Mrs. W. S. Miller; F., Mrs. Philip 
Culler; L. < S., Mrs. May Markell. 


Summit, 164, BALTIMORE Co.—M., Vincent 
McCullough; O., Thomas N. Bull; L., M. 
Alban; St., Jacob B. Hampshire; As. St., Philip 
8. Cross; Ch., John E. _— T., Wm. McC ‘ullogh: 
Sec., Jacob N. Shauck; K., Jesse Hoshall ; 
C., Susan McCullough ; P. Maria Shauck ; F., 
Mary Bull; L. A. 8., Sarena McCullough. 


ae a 170, BALTIMORE Co.—M.., 
Pentland; O., Jos. Jackins; L., 
Lt : by et W. Sweeny; Ch., A. W. Sweeny, 
= J. lL Anderson; Sec., 8. J. Buckman; 
K.., Chas. Hamilton; C., Mrs. Hy. Eichel- 
ahd P. Mrs. James Pentiand; F., Miss Ella 


Dutrow; O., L., B. 


‘Bey ee. 


James 
Wm. D. Brack- 





Hamilton; L. A. S., Miss Annie Dawson. 
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Patapsco, 125, BaLttrmorr Co.—M., A. J. 
Rogers; O., G. Stengel; L., Thos. B. Todd; St., 
Robert T. Todd; As. St., Frederick Krauk; Ch. 
Benjamin F. Bond; Tr., Wm. Lynch; Sec., T. 
Alvah Merritt; G. K., J. M. Bowen; C., Sister 
A.J. Rogers; P., Sister Ella Boone; F., Sister 
Laura R. E. Phelps; A. L. 8., Sister Ella R. 
Jones. a 

BALTIMORE CouNTY GRANGE, No. 13, will 
hold its regular quarterly meeting on Tuesday, 
March 8, at 10.30 A. M., at Temperance Temple, 
Baltimore. 





Home Department. 


Home Studies. 


Having read in the November number of the 





“ American Farmer” an article titled ‘“ Home 
Studies,” it has occurred to me that the writer | 
may not be aware of the existence of a society, 
which I think will fully meet the want she com- | 
jlains of. A few years ago, Miss Ticknor of | 
3oston, wishing to do good to persons not hav- 
ing access to books, and needing advice as to a 
course of reading, invited ladies in any part of 
the United States to apply to her for direction 
as to the best way to make their reading profit- 
able ; she prepared a circular, with different cour- 
ses of studies marked out, and calling to their 
aid other cultivated women, commenced the 
work which has been eminently successful. The 
rules of the society require every member to 
promise to read a given length of time each day, 
and to make notes from memory of what they 
read, these notes to be sent to her correspondent 
once a month, that she may judge of her pupils’ 
intelligent understanding of her reading, and 
what book to advise her to take next in order. 

If the student can obtain the books near at 
hand, she is advised to do so; if not, they will 
be sent by mail at the cost of one cent per day, 
and transportation returning. 

The programme now before me gives courses 
of study in History, Natural Science, (under 
which is included Botany and Zoology,) Physi- 
cal Geography, Geology and Mineralogy, Math- 
ematics, Astronomy, and Art, which is very full. | 
In some instances ladies have received so much 
instruction in this department, as to enable them | 
to prosecute their studies without the aid of a | 
teacher. 

German, French and Literature cover a very 
large field, and opens to the earnest reader a 
mine of untold pleasure and instruction. Ladies | 

| 





} 





wishing to join the Society must make their ap- 
plication to Miss A. E. Ticknor, 9 Park St., Bos- 
ton. (From June 6th to October ist., address 
Newport, R. L.) ; 

I give the rules for entering: 

1st—Ladies joining the Society as student 
members must be at least 17 years old. 

2d—Each member will pay $2 a year, at the 
beginning of each term ; (or, if entering late, for 
the remainder of the term,) to meet expenses of | 
printing, postage, etc. No fees returned. 

3d— Members will be expected to devote a 
certain amount of time each day, or each week, 
to their work as members. | 
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4th—The term for correspondence will be, 
from October 1st to June 1st. Past students re- 
joining, will be expected to apply before Janu- 
ary Ist, that is before the fourth month of the 
term. The term will be closed in June, by a 
meeting in Boston, to which all the students will 
be invited. 

5th—A lady wishing to join the Society, as a 
student, can procure a programme of studies 
from the Secretary. When she has selected the 
branch or branches she wishes to pursue, she 
will inform the Secretary of her choice, and will 
receive in return the special directions prepared 
for the course she has selected. She will at the 
same time, be informed to whom she is expected 
to report her progress monthly. 

6th—Pains will be taken to recommend works 
that can be easily obtained, as students will usu- 
ally procure them for themselves. Book Clubs 
and Public Libraries will make the more expen- 
sive volumes, accessible and some will be loaned 
by the Society with a trifling charge. Advice 
about the purchase of books on the list will be 
given when asked, if the books are to be bought 
in Boston or New York.” 

There has been lately established a similar So- 
ciety for young men. 8. E. 8. 

Anne Arundel Co., Md. 





The Boy of To-day. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


Believing there can be no subject more potent 
to the interests of home and country, than the 
education of the boys—I submit the following 
extract from an address on “The Boys of To- 
day,” by Mrs. Livermore, published in the Ex- 
change; if happily you may have room for it in 
your “ Home Hepastenent.” 

The lecture in the Bible Union Course in 
Tremont Temple, Wednesday, was by Mary A. 
Livermore, upon the “ Boy of To-day,” delivered 
here for the first time. Mrs. Livermore began 
by saying that the boy of to-day would have a 
greater weight of responsibility upon him as a 
citizen when he came into manhood than his 
father had ever known. Grave questions, un- 
known to the generations past, and unprepared 
for in the framing of our governmental laws, 
were constantly arising, and it was this boy who 
would have to settle them. He must be prepared 
by training and influence to meet them as they 
should be met, and to decide wisely upon them, 
In the first place his health must be considered, 
and he must be brought into a perfect physical 
development. Physical training should be made 
compulsory in schools; there should be a law 
forbidding boys to use tobacco in any form, or 
alcoholic stimulants. Reliable medical authori- 
ties say that excessive use of these two articles 
is the cause of the prevalence of insanity and 
nervous diseases. They should be trained in 


| personal purity, taught that they should live 


lives of moral correctness, for that though God 
may forgive sins of license and dissipation, na- 
ture never will. They should be taught respect 
to women, courtesy, the laws of etiquette, and 
they should be taught that these laws are bind- 
ing; they should be trained in habits of truthful- 
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ness, honesty and moral uprightness. The love 
of country should be instilled into their minds, 
and lessons of patriotism should be those the 
earliest learned; they should be given a fine 
sense of justice, a keen, unswerving loyalty. In 
short they should be trained in manliness, and 
more than that, into gentlemanliness. 

The boy, rough, unformed, aggressive, as he is, 
has the most infinite possibilities, and these 
should be trained at home by father and mother 
alike, the one giving the head, the other the 
heart, and in this way awakening all the sensi- 
bilities and making a well developed character 

T 


Suggestions for Improvement in Plans 
of House given in February Number. 


I rarely see a plan of a house without dis- 
covering some defect in it. I dare say this is 
partly owing to the fact of the plans being made 
by men, and few men can so far put themselves 
into the place of a housekeeper as to be clear 
upon all minor points of convenience. Com- 
paratively few men, or women either, who have 
not made a study of it, can form any correct 
idea as to what the house on paper will actually 
be when it has assumed a habitable shape, hence 
the manifold mistakes and disappointments. I 
have a weakness for entering imaginarily into 
every house, the plan of which strikes my fancy ; 
furnishing it, and going through the form of 


and bad feature belonging to it. I have taken 
this liberty with the plan given in the February 
number of The American Farmer, the 
readily and cheerfully because it is one of my 
old favorite, Mr. Downing’s, and of a style that 
always strikes me pleasantly, either on paper or 
on terra firma ; but even in the plan of this dis- 


tinguished architect I find room for improvement | 


to adapt it to the every-day wants of the family 
who would be likely to live in a house of that 
character. At the entrance we find a place 
marked “porch,” which I think would look 
quite as well on the outside, and add greatly to 
the inside effect, if a window was substituted, 
and the door at C allowed to do double duty. 
If the house faced south,as this is supposed to 
do, what an admirable place this would be for a 
flower stand, or for a permanently trained ivy, 
throwing abundant and pleasant light into the 
hall, and on the stairs. If the door at the other 
C dividing the front from back hall is glass, as it 
should be, the advantage of the window will be 
felt there also. 

The next point where I find myself disagree 
ing with the architect, is in opening a door be- 
tween the bed room and kitchen ; the objections to 
this seem too obvious to need discussion. It is 
neither nice or healthful. Again, both pantry and 
store room are made to open in the kitchen, which 
was doubtless convenient according to the cus- 
toms of the part of the ay eg | with which Mr. 
D. was most familiar, but for Maryland ways it 
would never answer. Very few of our people 
who live in houses of this kind do all their own 
work. If they do not keep a servant constantly, 
they are sure to have them in occasionaly ; there- 
fore, and also because of the housekeeper being 





more | 
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likely to pass more of her time in the dining 
room than in the kitchen, [ would have the store 
room door open into the dining room, with 
another opening into the back entry, for bringing 
in groceries in bulk,and to be kept bolted at 
other times. There should be a sliding window 
through which to pass things from it to the 
kitchen, and also a sliding window between the 
pantry and diningroom. As we have closed the 
dvor between the bed room and kitchen, we will 
have to sacrifice the closets of the hall and bed 
room in order to obtain a place for a door there. 
Closets could be introduced on the west side of 
the bed room as they are in the dining room, and 
with very happy effect, allowing one of them to 
open in the children’s room. This it seems to me 
would admit of a back stairs in the corner of 
the kitchen where the bed room door was. 
There is provision for 11ft. story; this I think 
out of character with the house, and otherwise 
an unwise use of the space; 10 ft. is ample, in 
better proportion to size of rooms, allowing 
them to be more easily warmed, and the extra 
foot is much more desirable up stairs, where it 
leaves more head room under the eaves of the 
house. With these alterations, and a few feet of 
elevation for the ground, this house is well 
adapted to the use of a country parson, or any 
other family of refined taste and moderate means. 
One word more about these plans of houses, 
which we are all glad to see. Do they not justly 
belong to the “‘ Home Department?” It will be 


. d . : | seen L am jealous for its honors. 
housekeeping therein, until I find out every good | 


Another thought, which I owe to my hus- 
band, is worthy of the consideration of every 
one who builds a new house. It is to square it 
between the cardinal points, instead of with them, 
as is customary; this allows the sun to shine 
upon every side all the year round—~a great ad- 


| vantage for health, and the growth of grass, 


etc. CERES. 


* 
* 





Decorative Art for Country Homes. 

The decorative art mania has overspread the 
country to such an extent that it seems almost 
useless to mention the subject in the American 
Farmer, except for the simple reason that so 
many farmers’ wives and daughters are under 
the impression that it is only the city folks and 
the wealthy who can afford to be interested in 
such work. This is a very mistaken idea, one 
that we should get rid of as soon as possible ; for 
attractiveness is a very large item in that love of 
home that we are so anxious to instil into the 
family circle. 

Decorative art, in its legitimate sense, means 
to ornament a plain but useful article, making 
it pretty without losing its usefulness. Of 
course we may regulate the usefulness to suit 
ourselves. Surely this is applicable to the farm 
house as well as to the city residence. 

What we absolutely need are ideas and sug- 
gestions for simple and inexpensive decorations, 
in keeping with our means and surroundings. 
Every room in the house has some homely ob- 
ject that can be made attractive. The mantle- 
piece for instance—there are few rooms with- 
out one, and as a general thing it is as stiff and 
ugly as possible. A little drapery about it bright- 
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ens up the whole room. The simple and usual 
style is a pine board, the length and width of the 
mantle, covered with any pretty bright furniture 
covering, with a deep ruffle of the same to fall 
over the edge and corners. A more elegant 
drapery, one just as economical, is a piece of or- 
dinary kitchen crash. Cut it one yard longer 
than the mantle, without cutting off any of the 
width of the material. Ten inches from each 
end embroider a band across. Any pretty pat 

tern done in outline embroidery with crewels is 
effective—fringe out six inches of eachend. Get 
the exact middle and place in the centre of the 
mantle, securing the back edge of the crash 
along the wall with small tacks if possible. 
Half way between the centre and corneis of 
the mantle, loop back the crash with some fancy 
ribbon, (just as you would loop back a curtain,) 
tacking the ends of the ribbon against the wall. 
Taste must be used in arranging the ends to fall 
as gracefully as possible over the corners. Cer- 
tainly this is simple enough to be within reach 
of all. 

Outline embroidery—the old fashioned stem 
stitch—is very pretty, and done so quickly that 
there are very few farmers’ daughters who have 
not the time to make many beautiful things for 
their homes. They should be encouraged in any 
efforts they make in this line, as it has great in- 
fluence in cultivating a taste for refinement, 
which is the chief charm of woman. H.C. 


— ——e o o—_ —_ ——_ 


Home Interests. 

WE HAVE thought since the announcement 
of the introduction of a column for “ Queries 
and Answers” in the Home Department, that it 
might be as well that ladies who wish to avail 
themselves of its privileges should know that 
their communications will be forwarded, if de- 
sired, directly to the Editress of this Department 
Correspondents will please therefore address let- 
ters of this class to “ Ceres,” in the care of the 
Editors of The Farmer. 

Questions and Answers. 


Will you please find out for me whether kal- 
somine is preferable to lime for washing a white 
wall, and oblige A BEGINNER, in a new house 

Ans.—Supposing your walls to be prepared 
for either whitewash or kalsomine, that is, not 
hard finished, I would advise whitewash, 
although kalsomine, if well done, lasts longer 
and looks smoother; but when it needs to be re- 
peated you may possibly succeed in making it 
answer the first time by following directions 
closely, but the time soon comes when it will 
peal off in spite of all you can do, the fresh ap- 
= a dissolving the glue in the first coats 

fou have then no alternative but to have every 
inch of the wall scraped, and no one who does 
not make it a business would ever undertake it 
a second time, and one who does make it a busi- 
ness will charge you more then a kalsomined 
wall is worth. Therefore if it is, as I presume, 
a ceiling or ceilings you are undecided about, 
and you want them white, use lime. If the side 


case kalsomine or paint is necessary. Tints are 
used now almost entirely on ceilings, and if deli- 
cate and undecided in color, are much prettier 
than white, and kalsomine in these lasts many 
years without renewing, when there is neither 
smoke nor dampness. 
I gladly avail myself of your indulgence to 
ask whether there is any way to make my floor 
look fit to leave it without carpet or matting, 
and substitute rugs? The boards are not of 
uniform width, and the cracks between defy 
treatment of any kind. Yet I do not like 
carpets in hot weather, and matting proves only 
a vexation of spirit. NEu.y T. 
Ans.—I have seen floors of that description 
made pretty and more comfortable for cold 
weather, when the carpet was again used, by 
covering it with a home-made oil cloth, or rather 
a sham oil cloth, made in the following manner 
Paste over the cracks, or, if you choose, over the 
entire floor, muslin to prevent the effect of swell- 
ing and shrinkage of the boards ; over this paste 


again one or more layers of common paper 
smoothly. When this is done and dry, take com- 


mon wall paper, of pattern and color to suit your 
fancy, remembering that it will be several shades 
darker when finished. Paste this upon the floor 
with as much care as if you were putting it on 
the wall; when done and dry brush over it a 
coat of sizing, made by dissolving half a pound 
of glue in warm water, and when that is dry a 
coat of common varnish. If the varnish is ap- 
plied occasionally as you see it wearing off, espe 
cially on the track of a thoroughfare, this will last 
as long as you please. The effect is that of oi 
cloth, and will look well in almost any roon. 
with pretty rugs about, 

I would like to know whether there is any 
sure way to wash flannel without shrinking 

A Youne MOTHER. 

Ans.—The only imfallible method I have ever 
known is to wash always in cold water, as colc. 
as the hands will bear without making the 
washer sick. I emphasize always because one 
deviation will counteract all previous or subse- 
quent care in this respect. By this process you 
can soak them for an hour or two, if they require 
it, and you can also spread them on the grass or 
snow to bleach without injury. You use two or 
three successions of suds as you would if warm 
ing the water, and hang out from the last, which 
should have very little soap in it. For very 
fine flannel there is nothing equal to white 
castile soap. 





Embroidery Patterns. 

A very easy method of copying embroidery 
patterns, for those who live a distance from the 
city, is with blue transfer paper. With a lead 
pencil trace off the pattern on tissue or any trans- 
parent paper, lay the biue transfer paper over 
the material to be stamped and the copy on top 
of the blue. Be careful to have your copy on 
straight, and secure it well with pins to keep 
from moving. Then go over the lead pencil 
lines very carefully and exactly with the head of 
a coarse needle. You will find the pattern nicely 





wall, of course you would want color; in that 


printed on removing the papers. Bear firmly 
on the needle as you trace the lines. H. C. 
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Deer ( Creek Club's Sale. 

Reference was made in our last to the practi- 
cal and useful movement of this club for a gen- 
eral sale, underits supervision, of farm stock and 
supplies ; and in this issue will be found an ad- 
vertisement of the sale, which will be held at 
Belair on the 30th instant. The event will doubt- 
less draw a large attendance, the offerings being 
numerous and varied, and contributions are in- 
vited from all who have articles or animals they 
wish to dispose of. 


> 





ATTENTION is directed to the advertisement of 
Mr. J. Edwin Griffith, who, making a specialty 
of Light Brahma fowls, has paid great attention 





to them. 


— — —— 


Clubs and Renewals. 

We tender to our friends and subscribers our 
hearty thanks for their kind efforts on our behalf 
and their prompt remittances since the begin- 
ning of the present volume. Notwithstanding 
the unprecedented severity and continuance of 
the cold weather, which so largely prevented at- 
tention to any but the most pressing concerns, 
we find by the comparison of February with the 
same month of ’80, that our books show a de- 
cided increase of receipts, and a very gratifying 
evidence of the continued favors of our friends 
in the formation and renewal of clubs, many of 
which contain a larger than usual proportion of 
new subscribers. Will not those who have not 
yet done 80 oblige us by remembering our inter- 
ests at the earliest possible moment? The pres- 
ent month is a very favorable season for adding 
to our lists, and we hope for general and prompt 
action along the whole line. 





-e2o- 


Mr. Walters’ Percherons, 

Mr. William T. Walters is in receipt of a cable 
dispatch to the effect that the Percheron horses 
bought for him were to be shipped February 
27th by the steamer Greece from London. 

The following letter from Mr. Harry Walters, 
written with no expectation of publication, will 
be found interesting, and all the more that it 
contains some frank utterances as to the impres- 
sions made by the first sight of the animals se- 
cured, besides some account of the system which 
under the French government is adopted for 
the improvement of the horses of the country, 
and other details worthy of notice. 


Parts, February 10, 1881. 


The change in date of sailing of the 
France involved making entirely new arrange- 
ments for transporting the horses from the con- 
tinent. They now will come via Paris to Bou- 
logne, the boat for London leaving there on 
Wednesday night. * * This change involved 
my staying over Saturday in London. 

We reached Seés at 2 o’clock last Monday 
morning and found Simon all expectation and 
anxiety. He isa very different man from what 
I expected. He is highly educated, havin 
graduated first in one of the Lyceés of Paris. i 
was very sorry to do so, but we had to stay with 
him at his house, and certainly he and all his 
family (wife, and daughter sixteen years old) 
were very kind. 

We drove over a hundred miles around through 
the country visiting the principal breeders. Seés 
is in the heart of the grazing district of France, 
where are found the breeding stallions and mares 
of this noble race. You find here however no 
colts of any age, as they are all sold by eighteen 
months old to the farmers living in the plains 
below, about Caen, for agricultural purposes, 


* + 
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where they grow and develop and bring rich 
returns to their owners. 

Until now I had not understood Simon’s rela- 
tion to the Government. We visited the great 
stud stables of Pin, where the Government have 
over one hundred and fifty stallions wintering, 
which, so soon as the standing seasons open they 
forward in lots of four or five to different stations 
throughout France, selecting for each such horses 
as will do most good, and thus securing always 
new blood. This is not done to discourage in- 
dividuals from keeping stallions, but on the con- 
trary every thing is done to induce this. Thus, 
if a person has a very fine stallion which brings 
good colts the Government awards the horse an 
annuity. And at present 200,000 francs are paid 
out in this way. One of our stallions received 

200 (1,000 francs) per annum. 

Simon’s establishment at Seés is a branch of 
the one at Pin and next to it in importance. I 
regret to say that the present government of 
France are so short sighted as to give all their 


attention to blooded horses and half breeds, or | 


“‘coachers,” as they call them, and among all 
their stallions have not a single Percheron. 
Simon is furious about it but can do nothing. 
I am also sorry to say that certain American 
importers have been the cause of a very sad in- 
trodaction now taking place, aided, alas! by the 
short sighted policy of the Government. I mean 
on account of their universal cry for size and 
weight, these breeders have gone to northern 
countries and are now crossing on the native 
Percherons the miserable heavy horses of Bou- 
logne. We saw several of these bought by the 


farmers at high prices simply to fill this demand. | 
These northern horses have miserable legs, but | 
little style, and will in a very few years, unless | 


the Government takes some action, destroy the 
magnificent race of Percherons, and which, as 
Simon said, would soon exist only in America. 

At every farm we visited Simon made an ap- 
peal and spoke often in most violent terms to 
these breeders who, as he put it, were destroy- 
ing the wealth of the country, and he would 
then turn and appeal to us exclaiming, “All the 
Americans are not so foolish, here are gentlemen 
who want pure blood and who understond the 


difference between Percherons and Bouloun- | 


nais.” 

With reference to our horses: they are a splen- 
did lot, and this we better appreciate by seeing 
how difficult it has been to collect them. Of 
course in so large a number one is sure to find 
some better than others, and also some few faults. 
Thus there is one mare and one stallion seven 
years old, which of course is not so well, and | 
the mare is with fcal, but I think she is the finest 
animal I have ever seen. She shows her Arab 
blood to perfection, and I hope we may have no 
mishap with her. She will 
The stallion alluded to above is superb, and is 
the onl7 one who has covered any mares of the 
seven. Every stallion (seven) and every mare 
(thirteen) of the lot has been working hard, and 
of course will be much improved by proper 
grooming and feeding. These horses in France 
are not spared at their labor, and never fail to 
answer when called upon to work. 
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foal in April. | 


There is | 
only one black stallion—a splendid horse, un- ! 


| fortunately for America with three white feet. 
Another one, perhaps taller even than Victor, 


will weigh I think 1,650 pounds or more. He is 
a darkish steel grey and a superb horse. The 


| lightest horse in weight, about 1,450 pounds, had 
a pure Arab grand father and is a beautiful ani- 
mal. I am sorry to say that Simon was under 
the impression that the horses were kept blank- 
eted across the ocean, and has had all the mares 
standing in his stable in this way. As they were 
not used to it, three of them have coughs, but 
not bad ones, and I hope they will pass off. 
The largest of the mares looks more like a stal- 
lion, and is, I presume, heavier than any we 
have ever had. To Stricker and myself she 
| seems very fine, but Simon does not like her as 
| well as some of the others. My favorite is of 
} course the one in foal. Two of them I think 
will hardly weigh over 1,400 pounds each. 
| Iam perfectly well satisfied that we have done 
well to make this importation just at this time 
and that in future it will be very difficult to du- 
plicate such an invoice. Indeed, like our collec- 
tion of porcelain, the objects do not exist. And 
every day it becomes so much more difficult to 
find anything in Perche which has not been 
tainted with foreign blood. 
We take the National line steamer Greece on 
27th. 





By an oversight, the advertisement of Cotton 
Seed Meal of Messrs. A. L. Boggs, Jr., & Co., 
| was omitted from our issues for the past two 
months. It will be found in its proper place 
now, and those who are desirous of obtaining a 
supply are referred to it. 





THe CneMIcAL FERTILIZER EXCHANGE of 
; Baltimore city has been organized by the election 
| of the following officers: President, R. W. L. 
Rasin; Vice-President, W. Morris Orem; Treas- 
| urer, Wm. 8S. Powell; Secretary, A.de Ghequier. 
| Mr. Rasin made an address in which he referred 
to the importance of the fertilizing business and 
| its connection with the country’s prosperity. 
| Twenty fertilizing firms in Baltimore have joined 
| the exchange, the object of which is to develop 
| and improve their business interests, and seek to 
| free them from any discrimination on the part 
of steamboats or railroads or burdensome legis- 
lation in certain States, such as the imposition 
| of heavy taxes on fertilizers, so that the interesi 
| of the manufacturer and the planter can be 
| equally protected. It is said to be probable that 
similar societies will be organized in New York 
| and Charleston. 


— _ -~-2-+— - 
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THe Montacy Exurpitions of the Maryland 
| Horticultural Society will begin March 9th, at 
| the Academy of Music. Those following taking 
place on the first Wednesdays in April, May 
j}and June. Invitations have been given to sev- 
| eral gentlemen to deliver at the meetings of the 


' Society lectures on botany and other subjects. 
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Baltimore ‘Markets—Mareh 1. 


Breadstuffs.—Flour. Active and firm. We quote: 

Howard Street Super $3 25@3.75; do do Extra $4 (0(a)4.75; 
dodo Family 5.00@6 00; Western Super 3.25@3.75; do 
do Extra 4.00@4.75; do do Family 5.00@6 00); City Mills 
Super 3.25@3.50; do do Low and Medium Extra 4 00@4.75, 
do do Rio brands Extra 6,00@6,25; Spring Wheat Family 
5.00@5.75; Fancy brands 7.00; Fine 2.50@3.00; Rye Flour 
5.25@5 50. 


Wheat.—Southern, quiet but steady; Western, firm. 
hy e quote Southern Fultz 1.14 @ 1.17; Long- berry 1.20 @ 

1.23; Western, steamer red 1.10; Mixed 1.15%; No.2 red 
1.16% @l1.17, for spot; March delivery 1.17; April delivery 
1.18; May 118%; June 1 18%. 

Corn.—Southern White firm and in liberal supply» 
with sales of prime dry to grade No. 1, at 54cts.; Western» 
firm, with quotations: steamer 52 cts.; mixed 56 cts. 


Oats.—Firm. We quote Western mixed 41@42 cts.; 
do bright 43@44 cts ; white 43@45 cts. 


Rye.—Quiet but firm, with quotations for prime at 
1.05. 


Cotton.—Firm, with quotations for spots, as follows: 
Middling 11% @11§ cts.; Low Middling 10% @ 11 cts; 
Strict Good Ordinary 10 @11% cts ; Good Ordinary 10@ 
10% cts. 


Hay and Straw.— With free supplies the market 
for Hay is weak in tone, but Straw is steady. We quote 
as follows: Choice Cecil County Timothy, new, $20@ 
21; fair to prime Md. and Pa. Timothy $18@18 50; West- 
ern Hay $13@20.50; Clover do $16@17. Loose Hay ranges 
in price from about $18 to $23 per ton. Straw—Wheat 
$11@12; do Oat $15; Rye, do $21@ < 

Mill Feed.—Quiet but steady. We quote City Mills 
Middlings at $20, Brownstuffs at $20 @ 21 perton. West- 
ern Bran is held at $20 per ton. 

Provisions.—<Active in a jobbing way at steady 
prices, but there is no business doing in round lots. For 
paaes lots we quote as follows: Bulk Shoulders 6 cts.; 

ong clear Sides 8% cts.; clear rib Sides 8X cts.; Bacon 
Shoulders 6X cts.; clear rib Sides 9¥ cts.; Hams, sugar 
cured 11@12 cts.; Shoulders, sugar cured, 7 X cts.; Breasts 
9 cts.; Lard 10% cts. for Refined. Mess Pork $15.25 for 
old, and $16.25 ¥ bri. for new. Dressed Hogs —The market 
is firm at $7.50@7.75 ¥ 100 Ibs. Bufter.—Better. Choice 
solid packed Butter is in goed request, but rolls are very 
dull. We quote Western, select, 23@25 cts.; N. Y. prime 
to choice, 28@30 cts.; choice Creamery, 30@34 cts.; nearb 
receipts, "15@20 cts. Cheese —Quiet but steady, as fol- 
lows: N. Y. State, choice, 14@14 cts.; do good to prime 
13@13%; Western choice, 13@i3%; do good to . 12 
(@12% cts. Poultry.— Very firm, especially turkeys and 
chickens. We quote as follows: Turkeys 1500 6 cts.; 
and Chickens 11 to 12 cts per Ib. undrawn, and | @ 2 cts 
extra for drawn; Ducks 11@13 cts., and Geese 9 to 12. 
Eggs.—The supply is increasing and prices are lower. 
We quote at 18@19 cts. per dozen. 

Seeds.—Clover seed in good request and firm at 8% @ 
&3g ets. for choice. 

Live Stock.—Be-f Cattle—Slow. We quote best on 
sale 544@5X cts.; generally rated first-class 44(@5\ cts.; 
medium or good Bir quality 34% (@4¥X cts; ordinary thin 
steers, oxen and cows, 245(@3 cts. Milch Cows—Dull, 
prices range from $20@ DAs. 
erate demand. Prices ranging from 7 4@8X cts. Shrep-— 
Sluggish, with quotations for fair to goud at 4@6X cts.; 
Lambs, 5@7 7% cts. 
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Producing New Fruits frc from Seed, by Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder 

Effects of Frost on Plants, by Wm. Saun- 
ders. . 

Immigration and "Labor—Maryland’s 
vantages and opportunities, by L. G 
Promoting a to Maryland and 

Virginia, by A 
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Hints on Top Dressing, epee _— 
Timely Thoughts, by Philo 
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Hogs—Full supply and mod- | 
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Tobacco Plants, by R. Vincent, Jr........ 
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Our French Letter......... 
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by G. F. Needham.. o 
Native Wines, by T. a Henly.... 
Horticultural ee Pomologi- 


Norfolk, Va., 
cal Society.......... 

Two Good Plums (with cuts) ..... 

Pruning—Making the Cut (with cut)........ 

Pleasure Grounds and Greenhouse for Mar., 
by Wm. D. Brackenridge....... 

Forcing Heliotropes for Winter Bloom, by 
W. F. Massey — 

A Chapter on Lilies, by Observer 

Floral Novelties, by W. G. Ivy 

Vegetable Garden for March, by John Wat- 
son. 

Forcing Early V egel tables, by RS 

The Sweet Potato, by J. Fitz.... 

Cultivation of Late Cabbage, by A. Rider. 

An Aquarium (with cut) 

The Asparagus Beetle (with cut) - 

Work for the Month—The Oat Crop, Sow- 
ing Clover Seed, Barley, Potatoes, The 
Corn Crop, Tobacco, Live Stock. .... 

The Orchard and Fruit Garden...... 

Bee Notes for March. . 

The Farmers’ Convention of Montgomery 
Co., Md... mens 

Maryland County Societies ....... 

Maryland a for 1881....... 

Home Studies, by 8. E.S...... seers 

The Boy of To- Gay, by To... 

Suggestions for Improvement in Plans of 
House in February No., by Ceres. . , 
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Home Interests—Questions and Answers, by 


114 
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E mbroidery Patterns, by GU. d..004 
| Deer Creek Club Sales; 
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| Mr. Waiters’ Perc her rons. 
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| Foop anD HEALTH is a new weekly paper, 

ai |! yublished in New York, at $3 a year by Mrs. 
7 Lewis, practical in its design and the treatment of 
| its topics, Which include pure food, its preparation 
and its influence in securing good health. 


> 





Laptigs who appreciate elegance and purity 
, are using Parker’s Hair Balsam. It isthe best 


‘ . . . : ss 
7 | article sold for restoring gray hair to its original 


color and beauty. - 





There is an apparent discrepancy 


The pages are either missing or 


The filming is recorded as the b 





ncy at this point. 


or the pagination is incorrect. 


book is found in the collections. 
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MANUFACTU 


PPL SLICE PHONE, 


Acid anil Alkaline Ahosphates, 


Raw Bone, Dissolved Bone, Potash Salts, 


and Fertilizing Materials Generally. 


Price Lists Furnished on Application. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 


No. 128 W. Baltimore Street, 


UNCER THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


i ~— 99 SMITH’S WHARF, 
Orage, WArenOUSeS: ) ©) NORTH STREET. 


Factory: - 2+ - =| = CAIDTTOLD. 


BALTIMORE, Md. 
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HUNDREDs of men, women and children res- ! 


cued from beds of pain, sickness and almost 
death, and made strong and hearty by Parker’s 
Ginger Tonic are the best evidences in the world 
of its sterling worth. You can find these in every 
community. Post. See advertisement. 


NEW FR 








UIT AND— 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Besides the largest and most eomaplete neral 
stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees In the United 
States, we have the pleasure to offer the following 
Choice Novelties: APPLES.—Red Bietigheimer, 
Stump, Sutton uty. PEAS.—Souvenir du Con 
gres, Petite Marguerite, Ansault. PEACH ES.—Wa- 
terloo, Conkling. Q@RAPE~.—Monroe, Rochester, 
Lady Washington. STRAW BER K LES.—Sharpless 
and others. Also, the best new Deciduous Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs, Evergreens, etc. We always secure 
the best novelties at home and abroad, and all who 
intend to plant should not fail to consult our Cata- 
logues, which contain full descriptions of all the new 
and old fruit and ornamental trees worth having. 

Priced Catalogues sent as follows: No. 1, 
Fruits with plate, 15 cts.; plain, 1@ cts. No.2, Orna 
mental Trees, etc., with plate, 25 cts.; plain, 15 cts. 
No. #, Wholesale, Free. No. 5, Catalogue of Roses 
for 181, Free. No. 7, Catalogue of Strawberrics and 
Small Fruits, Free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 


“PLYMOUTH ROCKS.” 


EGG per: setting. $3.00 for 26 Eggs. Birds have 
unlimited range. 


EDWARD B. OWENS, 





BALTIMORE. | 





EGGS 


Eggs for hatching of the following varieties carefully 
marked and delivered to express upon receipt of prices 
named : 

White Leghorn, 26 eggs...........+ eccee cece $1.50 
Brown Leghorn, 26 eggs.....- ...e cece cones 1.50 
Golden Spangled Hamburg, 13 eggs.........+.3.00 
Pekin Ducks, 15 eggs 


THOS. J. LEA, 


Brighton P, O. Montgomery Co., Md. 


BERKSHIRES For Sale 


At Reasonable Prices. 


I breed only from the .most choice stock of the 
country, in pedigree, form and markings. All stock 
recorded, and can be seen atany time. Also BIk. 
B., Red Breasted and Blue Game Chickens, or eggsof 
superior stock for sale. Stock shipped as represented. 
Correspondence solicited. 


THOS. A. HAYS, Churchville, Md. 
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LANKFORD POULTRY YARD... 


For Sale—a few Trios of Light Brahma Fowls and 
Chichens, also Light Brahma and Plymouth Rock Eggs, 


nN 3. NANNORT, 


Chesterstown Kent Co., Md. 


=a 


COTTON SEED MEAL, 


The Standard Food for Milch Cows, Beef, Cattle, Sheep, 
| &e. For Sale by 
A. L. BOGGS JR., & CO., 


147 N, HOWARD 8TREET, BALTIMORE. 
moth Strawberry, 


THE ORIENT rivaling the Sharpless in 


beauty of color, uniformity of size and shape, yielding 
| double the quantity of fruit under the same conditions, 
| fully equal in size and ——- $3.00 per doz. , $15.00 per 
| hundred. Satin Gloss, another splendid variety worthy 
of general trial, $2.50 per doz., $10.00 per Lundeed, 
Early Prolific and Reliance, the best Raspberries for profit. 
All best kinds of Small Fruits and Nursery Stock at low 
prices. Catalogues free. Address J. (. GIBSON, suc- 


| cessor to Gibson & Bennett, Woodbury, N. J. 


| FIRST - CLASS TREES AND PLANTS 


j} at verylowrates. Apple Trees, 15c.; Standard Pear, 
25c.; Dwarf Pear.2%0c. Strawberry, Raspberry, Black- 
berry and Grape Vines by the doz., 100. 1,000, or 10,000. 
Extra large stock Sharpless, Miner’s Protific, Albany, 
jand other choice standard Strawberries. ueen-of- 








Felton’s New Mam- 





| 


| the-Market Raspberry. The Kieffer Pear, blight proof, 
$2 
8. C. 


| new, very prolific, bears young, great keeper, 
each. Descriptive Price-List free. Address 
DgCOU, Moorestown, Burlington, Co., N. J. 


| FIRST 
Co-Uperative Auction Sale, 


ander the auspices of the 


‘Deer Creek Farmers’ Club. 





The First semi-annual Co-Operative Auction Sale, 
under the auspices of the Deer Creek Farmers’ Club 
of Harford County, will begin 


At the Fair Grounds, Pe! Air, 


ON WEDNESDAY, MARCH 30th, {881 
Beginning at 10% o’clock A. M, 


The Sale will consist of 
VALUABLE YOUNG HORSES AND COLTS, GOOD, 
WELL-BROKEN MULES, REGISTERED SHORT 
HORN AND JERSEY CATTLE, FINE LOT OF HIGH 
| GRADE CATTLE, suitable for breeding or other pur- 
poses, SEVERAL YOKE OF FINE WORKING OXEN, 
2-UR«. BRIED BERKSHIRE AND OTHER SWINE, 
FULL-BRED SOUTHDOWN AND GRADE SHEEP, 
POULTRY, consisting of Bronze and other Turkeys, 
Game and other varieties of Chickens. 

FIELD SEEDS OF VARIOUS KINDS, together with 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, new and second- 
handed, and other articles which may he entered 
before the day of'sale. 

=RMS.—Sums of $20 and under cash; on sums 
over that amount, for an article or articles belonging 
to one owner, a credit of six months’ will be given, 
or note, bearing interest from the day of sale, with 
approved security. A discount of three per cent. for 
cash, whenever the purchaser is entitled to credit. 

The above terms may be varied by direction of the 
owner of stock, &c , of which notice will be given by 
the Auctioneer when the article is offered for sale. 

PERSONS who may wish to take advantage of this 
opportunity to dispose of surplus stock, &c., will 
please notify any member of the Committee. 

JAMES LEE, Churchville, Harford Co., Md. 
| JOHNS H.JANNEY, * « « 
JOHN MOORES, Bel Air, Md. 
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The undersigned, PIONEER in the manufacture of Fertilizers in this city, and ORIGINA- 
TOR in 1858 of the Formulas and processes of manufacture of 


“Excelsior” and Ammoniated Phosphate 


So well and favorably known by the Agricultural public, relying upon his experience and person- 
al reputation hitherto acquired in the uniform excellence of these Fertilizers, as manu- 
factured by him, coutinues to offer them to the Farmers and Planters of 
Maryland and Virginia, with the assurance that the high stan- 
dard quality of each will be maintained as heretofore, 


~ +3 


The above are the most concentrated FERTILIZERS ever afforded to the farmers and planters— 
combining all the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano, and the ever-durable fertilizing prop- 
erties of Bones, in fine, dry powder, prepared expressly for drilling,—it is the universal opinion of 
the farmers of Maryland and Virginia, after over twenty years experience in the use of the EX- 
CELSIOR mannfactured by me, in growing Wheat, that an application of 100 pounds is equal in 
its effects to 200 pounds of any other Fertilizer or Guano, therefore fully 50 per cent. cheaper. 


With my present advantages and superior facilities for manufacturing, I challenge competi- 
tion with any Fertilizer sold in the United States, in Quality, Mechanical condition and Price. 


By strictly adhering to my Original Formulas, using only the most concentrated materials, 
and superintending in person their manufacture—as for the past twenty years— 


Uniferm Quality is Guaranteed. 


gas” Farmers, to secure the ONLY GENUINE EXCELSIOR and PHOSPHATE, prepared 
according to my Original Formulas established in 1858, should see that every bag is branded as 
above, with the ANALYSIS and MY NAME IN RED LETTERS, 


J, Q. A, HOLLOWAY, 


ORICINATOR AND MANUFACTURER, 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, 


Sole Manufacturers of 


THE NORRIS CHILLED PLOW, 


With Reversible Self Sharpening Share. 


THE ACME PLOW. 


Dealers in all the Standard Plows sold in this market, .The Brown Farm Wagon and Walk- 
ing Cultivator. Genuine Malta Double Shovel Plows and Iron Age Cultivator, (with latest im- 
preved attachments), Temple’s Porcelain Lined Cylinder Cucumber Pumps, Walter A. Wood’s 
Reapers, Mowers and Self Binders. Steam Enginesand Threshers. Full stock Garden and Field 
Seeds. Cheap for Cash, Send for Circulars. 


THOMAS NORRIS & Son, 
60 LICHT STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


COULSON’S 
PURE GROUND BONE, 


STRICTLY PURE 


BONE MBAL. 


pey Liberal Inducements offered Farmers and others at the Mill, Jenkins Lane, north of 


Greenmount Cemetery. 
EDW’D L. COULSON, 
Office, 104 W. Lombard Street, Baltimore. 


FOR POTATOES, 1 FEAS, | CORR, OATS, ETC. 


“ECONOMICAL” FERTILIZER, 


FOR ALE. CROPS. 
BAUGH & SONS, Sole Manufacturers. 


The “Economical” Fertilizer is made from Slaughter House Boues, and contains no dirt or 
sand. It is rich in Potash and other plant food, and is used extensively by truckers in different 
States with excellent results, 


Price, 330.00 Per 2000 Lbs.—Free on Board in Baltimore. 
BAUGH & SONS. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF FERTILIZING SUPPLIES, 
20 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia. 103 South Street, Baltimore 


[ PREPARED AGRICULTURAL 


Prepared Expressly for Each and Every Crop. 











ONLY $15 PER TON—16 BaGs. 


It is a permanent improver of the soil. The second and third year’s application does 
not require any more than the first to produce the same results, and no more required per 


acre than of the other manure, but larger results as per tests. Send for testimonials and 
see what others have done with it. 
3 L. J. WARREN, 
S Agent for the Manufacturer, 18 E. Falls Avenue, BALTIMORE. 3 


Also Lime, Hair, Brick, Cement and Plasters. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


KISSENA NURSERIES. 


PARSONS & SONS CO. 


LIMITED) 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 


(Near New York City. | 


Send three 3-cent stamps for large new Descriptive Catalogue. 


PRICE LIST FREE. 








LIST OF DISEASES 
ALWAYS CURABLE BY USING 


MEXICAN 


MUSTANG 
LINIMENT. 


OF HUMAN FLESH. 
Rheumatism, 
Burns and Scalds, 
Stings and Bites, 
Cuts and Bruises, 
Sprains & Stitches, 
Contracted Muscles 
Stiff Joints, 
Backache, 
Eruptions, 

Frost Bites, 
end all external diseases. 


OF ANIMALS, 
Scratches, 
Sores and Galls, 
Spavin, Cracks, 


{Screw Worm, Grub, 


Foot Rot, Hoof Ail, 
Lameness, 


Sprains, Strains, 
Sore Feet, 





Stiffness, 
and every hurt or accident 


Forgeuzral use in family, stable and stock yard itis 
THE BEST OF ALL 


LINIMENTS 





Swinny, Founders, 





BLISS’ AMERICAN WONDER PEA 
BLISS'S. 


AlMye[R] | ic Lane 


WONDER 


Extra Early, Vory Dwarf (6 to 10 Inches), Re- 
quires no Bushing, xquisite Flavor. 


Acknowledged by all to be the best and earliest Pea grown. 
Uditor of American Acricuiturist says :** Very early, productive 


and good; quality not to be surpassed.” 
CAUTION.—As there is another Pea in the market called 









“ American Wonder,” send to nd get the genuine Bliss’ Amer- 
lean Wonder. Observe our fac- ileon every package. — 
Prces.—One-fourth pint pa 20 « pint, 6 nis, 


rt, $1.25; by mail, post-paid. 
’ «ur Novelty Sheet, giving full particulars, mailed free, 
is 


7 pTALOCUE of 
ah BUSS & s/04r N FICLD AND 
HANDBOOK 
Pan ine N SMALL FRUITS AND 
ARM & GARDE" — 


GARDEN 


FLOWER SEEDS 


EsTaBLISHED 1845. 

300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
With arishly colo plate of a Group of Pansies, and a descrip- 
tive priced list of 2,000 varieties of Frowex and Vecerame 
seeds—with much useful information upon their eultare—150 

afled to all applicants enclosing 10 cents, which can be 
Seluceed from first order for seeds. 
BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New Yor®. 


Address, B. K. 




















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A FAMILY MEDICINE THAT HAS HEALED 
MILLIONS DURING 35 YEARS! 


MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT. 


A BALM FOR EVERY WOUND OF 
MAN AND BEAST! 


THE OLDEST & BEST LINIMENT 


EVER MADE IN AMERICA, 


SALES LARGER THAW EVER. 


The Mexican Mustang Liniment h 


an and Beast. Jts sales today are 
larger than ever. It cures when all 
others fail, and penetrates skin, tenten 
and muscle, to the very bone, 
everywhere, 













FREE TO ALL. 


. Oar Ulustrated Plant and teed 
‘atalegue of #0 » contsiv 
ing descriptions aad “Prices of bea 
earieties of Plants, Reses, seeds 
Balbs, etc., in aluvation, and s 
Colored Plate of our NEW DOU- 
BLE WHITE BOUVARDIA = 
be mailed to all applicants. §; 
Price-list of Rosas published. 
guaranteed first quality. Lae 
offers te tters up of clubs. Whole- 










NANZ & RECHKER, Louisville, Ky. 





HOPE*:.DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Nataral Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible teeothers, A'| 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. We 
refer to those using them. Send for descript: ve circular. 
GARMORE & CO., _ 
4 W. Corner Sth & Race Bis., Cincinnatl @ 





SPECIALTIES 2 SPRING! 
ieee eee aienaan 


Crab-Apples, Apple Trees, R atch Cur- 
rants, Asparagus Reets, Mazzard Cherry 
Stecks, Christine (rape Vines, Wistaria 
Sinensis, and Frutescens Seedlings, 
+r a> ae Accuminata (7 to 8 ft.), and 
ent of other Nursery Stock. Address 


GEO. “ACHELIS, West Chester, Pa. 


NEWROSES] 





Hybrid Teas.—Combining in large degree 
hardiness and brilliant colors of the Remontant oP 
with the sweet perf ume, pe tual Digomsie ualities, 
and soft shades of the Tea ses. Hybri Feepes. 
uals.—All the really choice varieties, old and new, 
and only such, are grown by us. Ours is the only 
Catalogue une ncumbered with a host of synonomous 
and inferior varieties. Descriptive catalogue for 1881 
now ready. To customers of last year it will be sent 
without their applying for it. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 








GRAPE VINES. 


All Leading Varieties ‘n large supply. Warranted 
true to name. Prices low. Also, the celebrated 


NEW WHITE GRAPE, 


PRENTISS 


Send stamp for Price and Descriptive List. Alse 
Trees, Smal) Fruits, ete. 


T. S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, WN. 





PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 





Ginger, Buchu,~Mandrake, Stillingia and} 
many other of the best medicines known are com-] 
bined so skillfully in Parker's GinGer Tonic as¢ 
to make it the greatest Blood Purifier and the ’ 
Best Health and Strength Restorer ever used. P 

It cures Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, } 
Sleeplessness, and oh diseases of the Stomach” 7 
Bowels, Lungs, Liver, Kidneys, Urinary Organs 
and all Female Com plaints. 7 

If you are wasting away with Consumption or 
any disease, use the Tonic to-day. No matter what 
your symptoms may be, it will surely help you. 4 

Remember! This Tonic cures drunkenness, ] 
is the Best Family Medicine ever made, entirely { 
different from Bitters, Ginger Preparations and 4 
other Tonics, and combines the best curative prop-} 
ertiesofall. Buy a soc. bottle of your druggist.4 
None genuine without our signature on outside4 
wrapper. Hiscox & Co.. Chemists, New York.) 


PARKER'S HAIR BALSAM 7s best 224 most eoo- 











FOU TZ” 
HORSE AND CATTLE POWDERS 





Will eure or prevent Diseas 
No Horsex will die of Cotto, Bors « o Luxe Fa 
ver, if Foutz’s Powders are used in time. 
Foutz's Powders will care and prevent Hoe CHOLERA 
Foutz'’s Powders will prevent Gapgzs In Fowzs, 
Foutzs's Powders will increase the quantity of milk 
and cream twenty per cent., and make the butter firm 
and sweet. 
Foutz’s Powders will cure or prevent almost EVEBY 
DiszasE to which Horses and Cattle are subject. 
"s POWDERS. WILL @GLYS SaTISFACTION. 
Bold everywhere. 
DAVID BE. FOUTZ, Proprietor, 
BALTIMORE, Md. 
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ADVERTISEMEN ‘TS. 


oa 


GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


Are ve pre with great care, from‘medical plants, are coated with sugar that they may be taken by the 
smallest child and upon the most delicate stomach ; are intended especially to act upon the Liver—thereby 
relieving all such diseases as Costiveness, Heapacue, Paratysis, Dysrersia, Coins, Jaunpice and all dis- 
eases of a Bilious origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of these Pills than the very fact that 
where their ingredients are known to family physicians, they are using them in their private practice. 


We append the following from one of our most prominent physi cians: 
OAKLAND. June 28, 1859. 


_Dr. Giipin —After carefully examining the formula of your Sugar-Coated Pills, I feel it but justice to 
, that the combination is certainly periect, and comprises the only remedies I ever believed were the 
— the ones to be used in diseases ot a bilious origin. I shall take pleasure in recommending them not 

Yours truly, J.M WISTAR, M. D 


only to my patients. but the entire medical profession. 


Pills. 
tant when they will supersede all others. 
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From one of the leading retail druggists of West Virginia 
Weston, West Virginia, June 18, 1869. 
Messrs, Cansy, Gitpin & Co.—Gents: Please send byexpress twelve dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Live: 
I have the most flattering accounts from all who have used them, and believe the day is not far dis- 
Yours. F. M. CHALFANT 


We could fill several pages with certificates, &c., from prominent 
prefer to let the Pills in the future as they have in the past, rest entirely 
that wherever they are known their use will pass down from generation to generation 
GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS are sold by all respectable Druggists and Country Store- 


ie United States and Canadas 


men throughout the country, but 
on their own merit—knowing 


Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 


THESUGAR HAND BOOK 


A Ne W AND VALUABLE TREATISE ON STGAR 

NES, (inc!uding the Minnesota Early Amber) and their 
manufact a into Svyr rl oo a a ee — i 
in small pass and / i nfs. itia the 
BEST PRAC TICAL WANT AL ‘on’ “SUGAR ANES 


tht has vet been published. 















send our Catalogue f 
issi 
BLY IYER MANUFACTURING CO (Containing a full and descriptive list 

Cincinnati O. FLOWER SEEDS, 
| WECETABLE SEEDS, 


Manufacturers of Steam Sugar Machinery, Steam Engines 
Victor Cane Mill, Cook Sygar L£vaporator, etc. | 
Cladioius, Lilies, Roses, 


We will 



















c 
QUARTS OF BERRIES | \\ heautite ly bnaeerne A enue plates, 
Sanwa! gad M arketed A. \ \ free toa!l who send their address. 
j lant ae ,, A, F sales Cbaaine \} Applcation may be made to 
ftock= “| offer over 150 sorts of 179,181,and 183 Main Street, / 
Rochester N.Y : 





or174E. Randolph 8t. 


Plants, Vines, Trees,etc..at lowest cash prices. Descriptive 
Chictgo, Ill. 


Catalogue Jor Spring 1381, free. Aili persons who will 
from 4 dozen to 100,000 Plants, Vines, or Trees, can } 
writing to me before bu 1ying of others, } 


eave monet OLLI 
J.8.C LI NS, Moorestown, New Jersey. — 
HIRAM SIBLEY&CO 
TER, N.Y. & C 


8c, r bushel 
on CORN and 
20c.on WHEAT 
can positively be 


earet. For Mlustrated Pamphlet, giving full par- 
irs, address Tne Thomas Harrow Co., Geneva, N. Y, 
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My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 


ne 
Will be mailed o can > o 

ordering ~y ss contginn Dee estens pies G0 cnpereemn, Flower Seeds for 18581, rich ine ugravings from 
about 200 s, and full descriptions, prices and directions for photographs of the originals, will be sent FREE to 
lanting 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Planta, all whoapply. My old customers need not write for 
set, etc, DM “FERRY SCO. D froit Mi h. . loffer one of the largest collections of vegetable 
-M. -) Detroit, Mic | seed ever sent out by any Seed House in America, 
Was grown On my six seed 


|@ e Jarge pertion of which w 
Full direc’ions for cultivation on each pack- 


farms. 
li seed warranted to be both fresh and true to 


age. A 
| oe so far, that should it prove otherwise, J will 
refill the order gratis. The original introducer of the 
ys t--— squash. Phivney’s Melon, Marolehead 
; J ‘ —_ es, Mexican Corn, and scores of other vege- 
ps By =S ING YACHTING The NorED 30 | tables. I invite the patronage of all who ae enaiies 
THE RIFLE. Send for a specimen copy. | Sood af the conn bocl Invade, from the grower, fresh, true 
Forest aud Stream Publishing Company, | NEW VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 
39 Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 








JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘JOHN SAUL’S | | 


CATALOGUE 


— OF — 


NEW, RARE AND BEAUTIFUL 





‘Will be ready in February, with a colored plate. It is 
full in all the really good New Plants, New Dracenas, 
New Crotons, New Pelargoniums, &c., with a rich col- 
lection of fine Foliage and other Greenhouse and Hot- 
house Plants—well grown aad at low prices. 


ROSES. 


An immense stock of all the New and Standard Varieties, 
grown in pots on own roots—CHEAP. 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


New PEARS, new PEACHES, with a large stock of 
Pear, Apple, Peach, Plum, Cherry, (Standards and 
Dwarfs,) Grape Vines, Small Fruits, &c 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, in great variety, for Parks, 
Lawns, Gardens, &c. EVERGREENS of all sizes, of best 

ow and at the lowest rates. 

ETABLE SEEDS of the finest quality, fresh and 
B.. grown by myself, or especially for me,or my im- 
portations. 

FLOWER SEEDS.—Being extensively engaged in im- 
porting and growing new and rare plants, consequently 
my facilities for seed saving are unequalled 

Everything pertaining to Nursery, Florist and Seed 
Business. 

The following CATALOGUES, with others, now ready, 
mailed free 

No, 1.—A Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees. 

No. 2.—A Catalogue of Garden, Agricultural and Flow- 
er Seed. 
No. 5.—Descriptive Catalogue of a Selection of Roses. 

No. 6.—A Catalogue of New, Rare and Beautiful Plants, 
with a Colored Plate, free to customers; to others 10 cents. 
A plain copy to all applicants free. 


JOHN SAUL, 


Washington, D. C. 





THE BEST SEEDS *csknex recs 


and FLOWER SEEDS. Fresh, Genuine and Re- 
liable. Clover, Timothy, Orchard, Herd and other Grass 
Seeds. Vermont Seed Potatoes, Genuine No. 1 Peruvian 


Guano, &c. 
ROGERS. 


| 


Cc. B. 
SEED WAREHOUSE, 
No. 133 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














‘ Ly OF MERIT 
Received Medal £/ ..ofee at 

AND Wed SS CENTENAIAL. 
HIGHEST AWARD io =; Bend for Catahegne ° 





STBAM 


Cheapestand best for oll ee. 
pa strong, 
rable. lso Horse Pow- 
ers and 4in Gear. 
Saw,Grist AND CoB 
MILts, Gixs, Presses 
AND MACHINERY gener- 
ally. Inquiries promptl 
answerc -- C 
Vertical Bagines.sthas or without 
wheels, very convenl- g@ 
ent, economical and 
completein every dee on 
tail, best and 









Fig. 1. 
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SEPARATORS, : 
Send for Lilustrated Catalogue. AddreseA. B. Farquhar, York, Pa 





STANDARD LIGHT BRAHMS 


FOR SALE BY 
J. EDWIN GRIFFITH, 


41 & 43 N. Paca Street, Baltimore. 
Poultry Yards—Waverly. 
oO 


Having bred Light Brahmas for some time, and having 
constantly deen striving to get them up to the standard, 
and healthy, which I think I have now acc a i 
now offer Eggs and Chickens for sale. Bt. 


MILLIONS OF 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 

















Our new Garden Manual and illustrated catalogue mailed 
free—contains much useful information—send for it. | 


AUTOCRAT 


Strain of Light Brahmas, also Partridge Cochins, (Wil- 
liams’ stock,) very fine Doth. in fize and color. Farmers 
wishing to improve the size and general utility of their 





| 


land Triumph, 
| new and standard varieties: also Raspberry plants 

—Gregg, Cuthbert, 
| Brandywine, &c. 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 
Sharpless, Miner’s Great Prolitic, Cumber- 
$4 per M. Can furnish all the 


Queen of the 
Stock pure. Address 


R. S. COLE, 


Harmans, Anpe Arundel Co., Md. 


Market, 





fowls will do wellto order one or two young roosters. 
Write for moderate prices. 


. B. WISE, Jarboesville, Md. 





Useful Articles and Agts.” Circular for 
3c. Stamp. Lonvon Neepie C026 4th Av. NX 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, 


Steam, Agrictltaral and Mill Machinery 
ECLIPSE > 7) Best, * 


Agrictltural ORRIN 2c 2 
ENGINE, 








FIRST PREMIUM WHEREVER EXHIBITED. 


Buffalo Pitts Thresher and Cleaner, 


The old Standard and still ahead of all competitors. 


Kirby and Wheeler Mowers and Reapers, 


OSBORNE SELF- “BINDING HARVESTER. 


@#@ A fall line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. “S& 


-_ 
—— a. a 





Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer Drill, 
Star, Victor and Ilion Horse Rakes, 
Circular Saw Mills, 
Portable Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, 

Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 

Buekeye Force Pump, 

The Watt and Ball Plows, &c., &. 


Prices and Descriptive Circulars on application, and correspondence solicited from all wanting any- 
thing in my line. 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE; 


Wo. 58 LICHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





Landreth’s Extra Early Peas, 


The Earliest Peas Grown. 


American Wonder Peas, 


New Variety—Very Fine. 


Crystal Wax Beans, 


Bloomsdale Early Market Cabbage, 
Large Size—Early Ripening 


Bloomsdale Late Flat Dutch Cabbage, 


Recleaned Clover and Timothy 


and other Grass Seeds. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


11 


Gourd Seed Corn, Prize Stock. 

Cooly Creamer, Cook’s Tree Protector. 
Vegetable Root Cutters. 

Cahoon’s Broad-Cast Seed Sower. 

Spain’s Patent Churns. 

Davis’ Swing Churn. 

Lilly’s Butter Worker. 


*| Reid’s Butter Worker. 
The Finest in the World, 


Hay and Fodder Cutters. Corn Shellers. 
Little Giant Corn and Cob Mill. 
Corn Mills—Hand and Power. 


Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac for 1881, 
in English and Cerman—FREE. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 


21 & 23 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PLYMOUTH 
ECCS. | 


$2.00 per 13 
$3.00 * 26 





ROCKS! 
T.W. HOOPER, 


27 N. CALVERT ST. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








R. J. BAKER. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


R. J. HOLLINGSworTH. 





SULPHATE 


r RR. I. BAKER 


AMMONIA. 


PURE 
NITRATE 
SODA. 


& CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


PURE GROUND BONE, CHEMICALS, ACIDS, &c. 


-— FOR -—— 


Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. 





Ammoniated Super-Phosphate for All Crops, 
Pure Dissolved Raw Bone. 
Pure Fine Ground Raw Bone. 
Stag Super-Phosphate of Lime for Tobacco, 





FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 


Office, 36 & 38 South Charles St., 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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2th Year. 65 Premiums, Medals and 
Diplomas. 







> 


Send Postal Card with your name and address plainly 
written, for my new Price List of Bee Hives, Bees, Boxes, 
and Bee Keepers’ Supplies, and dest clubbing prices offer 


ed for the Bee Journals. 
Cc. H. LAKE, 
96 West Pratt Street, Baltimore. 





To every farmer sending us his name, 
we will send free The Clover Leaf, a 4 page, & column 
farmers’ , full of valuable information on the 
culture Tervestine of clover for seed. When 
you whe © where von saw this notice. Address 
B ACTURING CO., South Bend, Ind 


FOR SALE. 


One of the most desirable Dairy and Fruit Farms inthe 
State, with or without the stock and implements. Soil 
fertile, situation hralthy, and buildings first-class. It is 
less than a mile from an attractive city, and isa pleasant 
suburban home and very profitable estate. 












For particulars apply to or address, 
EDITORS OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
128 West Baltimore Street. 









13 ROSE FoR$(.25 


or 36 for 83.00, Strong Plants, your choice. 
‘abeled, sent safely by mail to any post-ogice. Will 
loom all summer inthe open ground. darge aw 
sortment of Gerantums and other Flow ering Planteat 
game price, New Ger. Leviathan ratison $8 orders, 
SEED 10 Packeta, Mower or Vegetable, 

our choice, for 25e. uality 
unsurpassed. Liberal inducements to persons 
ordering. Cataloxue of New Seeds and Plants 
Sree. INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES, Springfield, O. 





















G. W. LEHMANN, Ph. D. W. MAGER, 
Chemist and Meta'lurgist Formerly Chemist of N. C. 
Balto, Copper Works Fertilizer Control Station. 


LEHMANN & MAGER, 
CHEMISTS & ASSAYERS, 


57 SOUTH GAY STREET, 
Baltimore, Md. 


—_—o— 


Analysis of all descriptions :—Manures, Soils, Chemical 
Fertilizers, Ores of Gold and Silver, (by fire process,) 
ee ae Lead, Manganese, etc, Clays, Coal, Limestone 
and other minerals. Water for steam, manufacturing, 
and household use. Mineral waters and various products 
ofart. Terms moderate, 


|GRASS, CLOVER and 
FOREST TREE a 
(AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN) 


ag Catatocurs (English or German edition) Free. 
HENRY NUNGESSER, Seed Merchant, 
83 Avenue D, New York. 


AMERICAN 


BUTTER WRAPPER 


(Trade Mark “G. & B.’’) 


MADE OF WAXED PAPER. 


Oo 








After two years’ test, thousands are using and recom- 
mending them as 


SUPERIOR IN ALL RESPECTS TO BUTTER RAGS 


Universally admitted to be entirely satisfactory and 
very economical to use. 

Ask your Grocer for them, and if he has not got 
them in store, we will send a package of 500 sheets, size 
$x12inches, by mail pre paid to any address on receipt of 
One Doliar. Originated and manufactured only by 

CARRETT & BUCHANAN, 
NOS. 8,5 &@7 DECATUR 8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


For Sate. Br— 
W.A.TOTTLE&CO. LORD & PECKHAM, 
54 Hanover Street, 88 W. Lombard St, 
BALTIMORE, MD 





HENDERSON’S 
COMBINED CATALOGUE OF 
EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Will be Mailed a to all who apply by 
euler. 


Our Experimental Grounds in 
which we test our Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds are most complete; 
and our Greenhouses for Plants 
(covering 3 acres in glass), are 
the largest in America. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


135 Cortlandt Street, New York. ? 








PURE COD LIVER 
OIL AND LIME. 


To one and All,—Are you suffering from a 
Cough, Co!d, Asthma, Bronchitis, or any of the various 
peng ed troubles that so often end in Consumption ? 

f so, use “Wilbor’s Pure Cod-Liver Oil and Lime,” a safe 
and sure remedy. This is no quack preparation, but is 
ee prescribed by the medical faculty. Manufac- 
tured only by A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston. Sold by 
all druggists. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL | 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


Agents for Chas. Pratt & Co. 


New York. 136 Baltimore 8t. 





DR. R. P. LORD, 


VETERINARY SURGEON, 


Member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surge- 
ons, London. Treats all diseases of Horses, Dogs 
and Cattle. Spacious Infirmary Stables and opera. 
ting Shed, corner Pennsy!vabia Ave. and Hoff. 
man Street, Baltimore, Md. 





MPERIAL WINE VINEGAR. 
NONPAREIL CIDER VINEGAR. 


Strictly pure and reliable Many imitations, cost- 
ng 3 cents @ gallon, are sold as Cider Vinegar. To 
zuard against deception observe that packages bear 
our brands. Fresh APOLINARIS WATER. 
FREOK. M, BOLLMAN, Importer, 
63 8. GAY STREET. 


RSPFOR SALE 


At the Poplar Grove Stock Farm’’— 
TROTTING HORSES, 
SHORT-HORN CATTLE, 
COTSWCLD SHEEP, 
BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Of the finest individual excellence and fashionably 
bred. EDWARD B. EMORY, Centreville, Md. 


Yourselves by making money whena golden 
chance is offered, thereby always keeping 
roow from your door. Those who always 
take a dh antage of the good chances for mak- 


ing money that are offered, generally become wealthy, 
while those who do not improve such chances remain in 
poverty. We want many men, women, boys and girls to 
work for us right in their own localities. The business 
will pay more than ten times ordinary wages. We furnish 
an expensive outfit and all that you need, free. Noone 
who engages fails to make money very rapidly You can 
devote your whole time to the work, or only your spare 
moments. Full information and all that isneeded sent 
free. Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


ERKSHIRES! 


Iam prepared to furnish PIGS of the best blood at 
the following prices, boxed and delivered to express: 


SINGLE PIGS, 86. 
PAIR, $10. 
TRIO, 

















$13. 


THOS. J. LEA, 


Brighton P. O , Montgomery Co., Md. 








1 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


FOR SALE. 


On account of want of room to properly 
accommodate them during the winter, I offer a 
few animals of all ages at greatly reduced prices, 
tf promptly applied for. 

A record of thirty premiums (the true test of 
merit) won this season, in many hotly contested 
rings, in some of which were the first prize and 
sweepstakes winners at the Canadian, Illinois and 
St. Louis shows. is sufficient (without further re- 
mark) to prove the high quality of my stock. Cor- 
respondence solicited before purchasing elsewhere. 
Representations and safe delivery guaranteed. I 
have alko Bronze Turkeys for sale. 


ALEX. M. FUILFORD, 
BEL AIR, MD. 





yasstadin se 
AND ta OE 


This Powder has proven to be a most reliable 
pocenent ion in all the ordinary diseases of HORSES, 
PULA, SHEEP, SWINE and POULTRY. 


It will keep the animal in’ a complete, thrifty, 
healthy condition, naturally producing to its full 
capacity without any injury to its system. 


Your Cow is sure to yield an increase of milk 
and butter of at least 25 per cert. 
wiil fatten on one-fourth less feed. 

Especially does this Powder show its good effect 
on MUGS. It bas also been found a sure cure and 
weventative of CHICKEN CHULERA and HUG 

SHHOLERA. Price 25cents per pack of 12 ounces. 


5 packs $1.00. 1 dozen $200, A pamphlet with full 
particulars. Address, 


Fr. A. MILObpR, 


SOLE PROPRIETOR, 
No, 331 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Your stock 


N. B —My sales for the past six years have aver- 
aged 765 gross per year. 


Outfit furnished free, with full instructions for 
| conducting the most —— business that any- 





one canengage in’ ‘The business is so easy to 

learn, and our instructions are so simple and 
piain, that any one can make great profits from the very 
start. No one can fail who is willing to work. Women 
are as successful as men. Beys and girls can earn large 
sums. Many have made at the business over one hundred 
dollars in asingle week, Nothing like it ever known be- 
fore. All who engage are surprised at the ease and 
rapidity with which they are able tomake money. You 
can engage in this business during your spare time at 
gieat profit. You do not have to invest capital in it. We 
take alltherisk. Those who need ready money, should 
write tousatonce. All furnished free. Address Trve & 
Co., Augusta, Maine, 
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POWELLS PREPARED CHEMICALS ZaaeN 


Have been awarded a Gold Medal and First 
Prize at Agricultural Fairs wherever exhi- 
bited. Dr. oux, in his report for 1880, (pp. 
68 & 76), to N. O. State Agr’l . gives Pow- 
ell’s Chemicals = ys * of $13.8 per 
formula, when they are so e farmer at 
$10.00. This is the best showing ever given a Fer- 
tilizer. 
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The Best, Cheapest and Most Successful Chemical Mixtures. 
By their use, high grado fertilizers are made at one-third usual cost. 
eum Leading farmers in every Stateas reference. = 


ALSO MANUPACTURERS O7 —_ 
POWELL’S PURE DISSOLVED BONZ, POWRLL’S KAINIT, HIGH & 
POWELL’S PURE BONE MEAL, POWELL’S SULPHATE POTASH, 
POWELLS PURE AMMONIATED BONE, POWELLS MUBIATE POTASH, 
POWELLS PUBE DISSOLVED 8.0. BONE, POWELL’S PLASTES, 
POWELL’S SULPHATE MAGNESIA, POWELL’S OIL VITBIOL, 


SPECIAL MIXTURES AND FERTILIZERS MADE TO ORDER. 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogue, giving full description of 
Powell’s Prepared Chemicals, prices and references. with ana- 
lytical value of Chemicals and Bones, mailed to 


any address free, on application to 


V7. S. POWELL, 


TREASURER, 


VAMN=-F=$4a0mM 


4m 


Seotecueee §=BALTIMORE,MD. cuSSn “OE 


Powell's Tip Top Bone Fertilizer. 
Only One Price--$30,00 a Ton Cash, No Commission to Agents, 


=~ 
oo 


SPHCIAL NOTICE. 


The “Tip Top bone fertilizer, as will be seen by analysis, is very rich in 
plant food. We put it on the market as being much cheaper and equally as 
as many of the higher priced brands that are now sold. The analysis of 

this fertilizer is guaranteed, and is in the best mechanical condition for drilling. 
e is not one pound of earth or foreign matter used in making the compound. 
These facts, with the high chemical value and low price of the “Tip Top,” will 
make it fill a demand made by a great many farmers for a cheap and efficient 
Fertilizer wHere they have not the time or means of manipulating chemicals 


successfully. 
GIVE IT A TRIAL. 


A pamphlet giving full description of our goods and testimonials from lead- 
ing farmers as to their qualities, mailed to any address on application to 


BROWN CHEMICAL CO., 29 Hanover Street, Baltimore. 
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PENNSYLVANIA nT, 


FORMED 31 THE 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


Pennsylvania Railroads 


ON THE 


West, Northwest and Southwest, 
To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
PROMINENT POINTS. 


BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria and Fredericksburg Railways 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


Washington, 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Gulf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


OW THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


Sz Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and 
private residences through to destination. Sleeping 
and Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

Through tickets sold and information given at 
company’s Office, 


N. E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 
AT DEPOT N. C. RAILWAY, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES ST. STATION, 
And PENNSYLVANIA AVE. STATION, 

FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 


General Manager. Gen’| Passenger A "t, 
Penna. & N.C. 


Richmond, | 


BUIST’S _ 
GARDEN SEEDS 


= aways. warran sy of our own 
est for te ‘Gar Aire 
ficrckane?” BECAUSE RELI 
They never fail to Goetess the _— ae and 
are planted in all parts of the world. The constant 
improvement and care in their growth, extending over a 
period of more than half a century, have brought Buist'a 8 
Seeds to astate of perfection and reliability to none 
yee $y CARDEN MANUAL for issi 
(i? pager Fries information), mailed for 3c. stamp. 
i) og for Merchants on application. 
, Seed Grower, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Best for the 








ICHOLS. SHEPARD & CO 


Battie Creek, Michigan, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY GENUINE 


THRESHERS, 
Traction and Plain Engines 
and Horse-Powers. 


Complete Thresher Factory “. Established 
in TT Daren 1848 


39 YEARS ~. ness, without a 2 Anam, 


oaloavenks or location, to* ke —— * the 
given on alt our 





apes o—= 
: a= wor asl eel 


.WER SEP RATORS and 
Ou matchless lities. 
ot Meee 324 Plain Magines 


market. 
‘ae of special features and ¢ 
th ertor ities - 
last, topeties with sup. erior qual tn ' 
parators, from 6 to 12 
nied Hors 


Powers. _ 
‘eet © lected L 
(from S; aes 
from which is built the in- 
our 





NICHOLS, SHEPARD & co. 
Battie Creek, Michigam 
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GRIFFITH & TURNER 


FARMERS AND GARDENER’S SUPPLIES: 


Our stock of Garden Seeds embraces all the Choice Va- 
rieties. Newand fresh from the most reliable growers 
only. Field Seeds and Seed Grain selected with especial 
care. 


Farm implements and Labor-Saving Machinery. 


Reapers and Mowers, Self-Binders, Horse Rakes, Steam 
Engines, Threshers and Separators. Clover Hullers, Grain 
Fans. Feed Cutters, Corn Shellers, Hay Presses, The Farm- 
er’s Friend Corn Planter, which plants two rows at a time, 
so that it can be cultivated both ways; Spring Tooth Har- 
rows. Nishwitz Disk Harrow, Thomas’ Smoothing Har- 
row, Planet Seed Drill and Cultivator, Planet Horse Hoe, 
Calhoun Grass Seed Sowers, Sausage Cutters and Stuffers. 
Lard Pressers, Churns, Butter Workers, &c. 

THE OLIVER CHILLED PLOW is warranted to do good work, scour in any soil, run lighter than 
any Plow in use. Over 50,000 of these Plows now in the hands of Farmers fully attest their merits. 

PATENT GALVANIZED STEEL BARBED FENCING. No other fencing so cheap, or put up 
80 easily or quickly. 

FE LizeRs OF STANDARD BRANDS.—Grimith & Turner's Animal Bone Phosphate. 
a high-grade Phosphate prepared from animal bone, has given great satisfaction, and is popular wherever 
known. Alkaline Piant-Food is especially adapted to Wheat, Rye, Corn, Potatoes and Vegetables. re- 
quiring Fertilizers rich in Potash. Griffith & Turner’s Unsteamed Raw Bone. Slingluff’s and ker’s Dis- 
solved Bone, Turner’s Excelsior and Phosphate. Holloway’s Excelsior and Phosphate, Lister’s Phosphate, 
Whitelock’s Vegetator, Peruvian and Orchilla Guano, Plaster, Acid and Chemicals for Compounding Fer- 
tilizers. Repairing of All Kinds at Shortest Notice. Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


GREP PrETs & FUANER, 


4i and 43 North Paca Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, 


DENTON. CAROLINE CO., MD. 
kK SPRING OF 1881.29 


My new “PRICE-LIST” for coming fall is ready, and will be mailed free to all applicants giving Post- 
Office address plainly written, (including name of county.) My prices are “SUBSOILED,” so far as a down- 
ward tendency goes ; while Iam happy to inform my former customers and all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Farmer that the growth of my stock was never better than the present season. Peach and Apple 
trees are particularly fine, while the list of valuabie varieties has been greatly increased. A complete as- 
sortment of all kinds of Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees; an immense stock of Grape Vines, Aspar- 
agus Plants, Flowering Sbrubs, «c., &c. Correspondence solicited 


J. W. KERR, Proprietor, 


& |MONTVUE POULTRY YARDS 


- 
. 
) 
\ 

> 






























¢ G. 0. BROWN, Proprietor. 











I shall have for disposal only a limited number of setting of Eggs from the very choicest specimens of 
Light Brahmas, Plymouth Rocksand Leghorns—My own special mating. All bred on separate farms, 
Brabmas and P. Rocks $3.00, and Leghorns $2.50 per setting of 13. Address 


G. 0. BROWN, 
128 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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| English Portland Rosendale. 
erman do Selenitic, used by U.S. Gov.) 
Round Top Hydraulic. 
Wm. Wirt Clarke, 
61-S. Gay St,., Baltimore. 


Established] Ae Ee. WARNER, (1814. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c, 


All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No, 135 W, Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore, 





Direct Importation 


_——————— 





Everything new. Capital not required. We will 

furnish you everything. $10 a day and upwards 
is easily made without staying away from home over 
night. Norisk whatever. Many new workers wanted at 
once. Many are making fortunes at the business. Ladies 
make as much as men, and young boys and girls make 
gieatpay. Noone who is willing to work fails to make 
more money every day than can be made in aweek at any 
ordinary employment. Those who engage at once will 
find a short road to fortune. Address H. Hatietr & Co., 
Portland, Maine. 


BALTIMORE VETERIMARY INFIRMARY; = wr ES 
between Hnwatant bene hitrmmone, up. \LLUSTRATED FLORAL GUIDE, 


J For i881 is an Elegant Book of {20 Pages, One Colored 
D. LEMAY, Veterinary Surgeon, Graduate | Flower Plate. and 600 IIlustrations, with Descriptions of 
of the Montreal Veterinary College, Canada, having | the best Flowers and Vegetables, and Directions for grow- 
recently established a Pharmacy and Infirmary at | jing. Only 10 cents. In English or German. If you 
the above mentioned locality, is enabled,-through | afterwards order seed deduct the 10 cents. 

long experience and thorough knowledge of the VICK’S SEEDS aro the bestin the world. The Frorat 
science of the profession, to offer his 6ervices to the | Gurpe will tel! how to get and grow them. 

public with confidence. All calls or orders through Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, 6 
post or telegraph for sickness in horses, cattle, &c.,| Colored Plates, 500 Engravings. For 50 cents in paper 
promptly answered. Operations successfully per- | covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German or English. 
formed. TERMS MODERATE Vick’s illustrated Monthly Magazine—32 pages, a Col- 
ored Plate in every number and many fine Engravings. 
Price $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. Specimen 


Numbers sent for 10 cents; 8 trial copies for 25 cents, 
. & MoTTrT, : 


Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


GRICOTURL IMPLEMENT isrAED BERKSHIRE. 


| Outfit sent free to those who wish to engage in the 
Aes pleasant and profitable business known. 











And Seed Warehouse, 


Ph —s ” 
40 ENSOR STREET 
NEAR BELAIR MARKET, Pure Berkshires Bred and Imported. 

My breeding stock is of the purest and most fash- 

BALTIMORE, MD, loans pve 2 piooa. om and merkinge. — is 

Sole > > IT. | selecte m the noted importations and herds of 
TER —_ ~4 ee Wenrt? for Foddee Hay ead this country. Herd can be seen and examined at 


Straw. Cuts 4 lengths,from & to 2inches.’ Will cut | @2y time. For particulars and prices address 
one ton in 30 minutes). SEND FOR CIRCULAR. FRED’K VON KAPFF, Govanstown, Md, 
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PERUVIAN GUANO | 











The undersigned, agent for the sale of 


PERUVIAN GUANO, 


Imported into the United States by Messrs. W. R. Grace & Co., New York, agents for the consignees of 
the Peruvian Government, having received a supply direct from the best Guano deposits, containing 10 
per cent. Ammonia, offers it for sale, delivered from the Government Storehouses, Waters’ Wharf. 


JQ, A. HOLLOWAY, 107 McELDERRY'S WHARF, BALTIMORE, MO. 


Highest Honors and Awards 


TO THE 


Buckeye Self- Binder 
Buckeye Mower : CANTON. 0.. 
and Reaper, ee) = y “MONITOR” 


Sweepstakes FARM ENGINE, 


. (With or without “ Traction and 











Thresher, 
Separator and 
Cleaner, “"~& 


A Celebrated Link Motion.’’) 
wa Capacity for work, strength, du~ 
rability and superior finish, 
paramount to all other 
considerations, 


RANDALI HARROWS. 
TIGER and FAVORITE SELF-DUMP and Hand Hay-Rakes, 


Manufactured by J. W. STODDARD & CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


C. AULTMAN WS CoO. 


BRANCH OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 


122 SOUTH EUTAW STREET, BALTIMORE, MD, 
HUGH W. MATTHEWS. Manager. 





ADV ERTISEMENTS. 





—WRITE TO— 
A. P. OR M. B. ROWE. 


CO-OPERATIVE STOCK FARM AND POULTRY YARDS, 


FREDERICKSBURG, VA., 


For Herd-Book Jersey or Ayrshire Cattle, bred from stock selected in person from best Northern breeders 
and from “ Centennial” Stock Exhibition. Cotswold, Leicester, Shropshire and Southdown Sheep, all bred 
from best imported stock, and Lambs of each breed for sale in August. Herd-Record Berkshire Swine of 
best strains, and Essex surpassed by none. Poultry—Choice, well-marked young fowls from all of our va- 
rieties will be for sale this fall. Orders for from all classes have closed, except Leghorns. We will 
continue to fill orders for Leghorn eggs, of either the brown or white variety, at $1.50 per dozen. More 
premiums have been awarded to our stock at the Virginia State Fairs than that of any other exhibitor in 
the State. And we would refer all to the whole Ss in which we live and where our senior has 
resided for more than half a century, and particularly to all those whom we have supplied with stock, 
poe Y ae ea and South,—as we always endeavor to make our stock our best advertisement, and guarantee 
satisfaction. 





J. M. LAROQVUL’S 


ANTI-BILIOUS BITTERS 


CURES Is a purely vegetable faultless | REGULATES 


Family Medicine, for all diseases 

Dys sia, Nervousness, caused by a Deranged State of the | Terpid Liver, and cures all Dis- 
Biltows Attacks, Sick and Liver. It has been manufactured | ©#S€ arising from a disordered 
Nervous Headache, Con- at Laroque’s Pharmacy, Cor. Bal- | 8tomach. Its use can be stopped 
stipation of the Bowels, | timore and Harrison Sts., for more pes at a time, without any bad ef- 
Kidney and Bladder Af. than fifty years. Its efficacy in all Always beneficial ; never 
Feetions, Sour Stomach, | forms of Liver diseases has been harm ul. Be sure and get the gen- 

Chills and Fevers, tested ane approved by thousands | Uline. Prepared at 

Female Diseases, | WHO have u t successfully. ’ 

All Bilious Affections, >| The price also is within the reach | -2roque’s Pharmacy 
and is an | Of all. being 25 cts. for packages | Cor. Baltimore and Harrison Sts., 


Excellent Stomachic. and $1 for the liquid in bottles. jon having the signature of Ww. 


W. E. THORNTON, ° 


- Thornton on the label. 


- PROPRIETOR. 


N. E. Cor. Baltimore and Harrison Sts, BALTIMORE, MD. 


s7 Sold by Druggists and Storekeepers Everywhere. -¢s 





COWS, HEIFERS 
and CALVES. 
JERSE | All Werd-Book Animals. 
For sale by 
W.H. PEROT, 


25 8. GAY STREET, BALTIMORE. 





VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY 
BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 


CARTERSVILLE, Va. 

Who offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land 
Pe aeaee of the most desirable regions of Eastern 
Virgin 
Catalogues sent ou application. my-tf 


HOLSTEINS. 


THOROUCH-BRED ANCLER CATTLE 


—— FOR SALE, —— 
BORSTEL, A. WITTEKIND. 
pr Sulfeld, 


Near Hamburg, Germany. 








THE FRR Sor 


Hum Humpureys’ eee Spec ns 
from ample experience an po 
bneee ak Simple, Prompt, Emicions. and 
Reliable, they are the only medicines 
adapted to popular = 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. CU. PRICE. 
. evers, Songeationn Tntammations, 
Vorms, Worm Fever. Worm Colic, 
‘rying Colic, or Ponthin ef Jessen, 8 
Diarrhea of Chil —_ 
pholers Gripin, Bilious Co ie, - 
olera Cold Bronchitis omiting, - 


ie sia, T Toothache. sFaceache, . 
si — —. Pan 


profuse ods, 

Conse Pro imeult Breathing, - 

m, mepeee, Eruptions, 

Kheumatiam, RB ic Pains, - 

+ Peover and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues, 0 
les, Blind or Bleeding, 

Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza, 50 

Who opin ‘evil CT RS violent Coughs, 

flames ys’l Weakness, . 


: Nervous Peb ase 8} permatorrhes, 1.00 

90. % Urinary We es mess, Wetting the led. i) 

he Heart, Palpitation, 1.00 
ar sale by druggists, or sent by = a 

or single Vial, free of charge, on t tot 

Send for Dr. Bompnre «Bo x] 
llustra 
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20 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The Land Plaster we offer contains 20 
r cent. more Sulphate of Lime than the 
Spe generally sold, (being ground from 
the Harp Rock). Special inducements 
made to large dealers and penne 2 
DENTIS PLAS ER 


CALCINED AND 
always in stock. ENGLISH PETRIFYING PAINT FOR DAMP WALLIS and Leaky tell 


WM. WIRT CLARKE, 61 S. GAY ST., BALTIMORE. 


Eclipse Wind Engine 


Victorious at the Three World’s Fairs. Has taken 3 Gold, 5 
Silver and 2 Bronze Medals, and 150 First Premiums. 











The Railroads of United States tnd Canadas put in more ECLIPSE MILLS than all 
petty! 7, together. We export more than all others combined. Our Mill is not sold asa 
heap Mill, but as the best Millin the world For last four years I have never received a 
cent for repairs of any of my Mills that I have put up, and have replaced several other 
mills by the ECLIPSE. We make 18 sizes, from 8 to 60 feet in diameter, from 2-man to 
“ 40-horse power, and used for pumping from wells. springs, brooks, rivers Also have 
POWER 0 S for grinding grain, shelling coru, sawing wood, cutting fodder, &c ,&c. I furnish Mills separate 
or will contract to do whole job, including tower, pumps, piping, &c., plain or ornamental, and will guarantee to 
give satisfaction, and refer to the following parties w ho have them: 





J. R. Mordecai, Charles J Baker, Dr. Wm. Stuart, German Bros., 

John E. Phillips, L. H. Robinson, Capt. W. D. Burchinal, J B. Brinxley, 

John Gill, Horace Abbott, Edward Lynch, Hon. Barnes Compton, 
Hon. James A. Gary, John S. Gilman, John R. Long, Wm. H. Hiss, 

D. C. Hamill, D. D. Mallory, W.S. Wedge, Sam’ Biack, 

Henry W. Rogers, James W. Tyson, Wa. A Cunningham; Hon. R. T. Merrick, 
J. W, Harvey, A. B. Morton & Son Rev. C. W. Baldwin, Register Bros. 





NONPAREIL FARM AND FEED MILL 


FOR CRINDINC CORN, BONES, &c. 


Address or call on 


JOHN H. BUXTON & CO. 


GENERAL AGENT, 
46 East Pratt Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The ECLIPSE has taken the first Prize Medal at the World's Fair, 1880, at Sydney, Australia. 


lI R HUN DATTII 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE POOLE & LEFFEL TURBINE 


MACHINE MOULDED 


Li CEARINC, 


NG. PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. 





r Henderso 


New Catalooue 




















Will be mailed free to all who 
apply by letter, 

Our Experimental Gardens in 
which we test our Vegetable 
and Flower Seeds are most 
complete; ; 2; and our Gré Green- 
houses for Plants (covering 3 

acres in glass), are the largest 
in America, 


/ 
Jeler Me MAC T SUI) 


5 CORTLs« 


























































A DV ERTISEMEN TS. 


LUMBER. 
THOS. MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 
Le WHITE PINE AND YELLOW PINE LUMBER FOR BUILDING. 
ROUGH AND DRESSED LUMBER. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. SHINCLES, 
LATHS. PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 


ROSEBANK NURSERIHS, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 


ORNAMENTAL AND FRUIT TREES, FLOWERINC SHRUBS, 
AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 


We invite the attention of the er to our select stock of the following: STANDARD & DWARF 
PEARS.—2, 3 and 4 years old. APPLES—standard and dwarf. CHERRIES—standard and dwarf. 
APRICOTS, CRAB A aoe aaa, MULBERRIES, GRAPE VINES, of the most popular kinds, to- 
gether with othe rsmali fruit 

Our CULLECTIONS of ORNAMENTAL Trees and Shrubs are large, ani embrace most of the 
rarest sorts. 
ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of BEDDING-OUT plants by the dozen or 1,000, for 
which we have issued a separate Catalogue 
co” SPECIAL.—60.000 one and two-year old OSAGE ORANGE plants for hedges 

CATALOGU ES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION, ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 

ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE. 


W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 


[FTO COTTON PLANTERS. 5] 
J. J. TURNER & CO.’S 
AMMONIATED BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 














Composed of the most cobdeateaten materials, it is 
RICHER IN AMMONIA & SOLUBLE PHOSPHATES 


Than any other fertilizer soid, except OUR EXCELSIOR, and is made with the same care and supervision, 
uniform quality guaranteed. ‘ine and dry, in excellent order for drilling. We have alsoa very 
superior quality of 


PURE DISSOLVED BONES, 


And keep constantly on hand a large supply of high-grade PERUVIAN GUANO. 


I. J. TURNER & CO.. 42 Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





eT. TS. TURNER & Cco’s 
“Excelsior,” “Ammoniated Bone Super-Phos- 
phate,” “Pure Dissolved Bones.” 


(ESTABLISHED 1828) 


TO COTTON PLANTERS. 














Forming the most concentrated, universal and durable FERTILIZER every offered to the farmer— 
combining all the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano and the ever-durable fertilizing properties of 
Bones in fine, dry powder, prepared expressly for drilling, and can be applied in any quantity, however 
small, peracre. It is theopinion of many close-calculating farmers, after TWENTY-TWO YE RS experi- 
ence in testing it side by side with other popular fertilizers, that an application of 100 pounds of “ EXCEL- 
SIOR” is equal to 200 pounds of any other fertilizer or guano, and therefore fully 100 per cent. cheaper. 


Uniformity of Quality Guaranteed by the Manufacturers. 
4&@ Farmers can only be secure from inferior imitations by see that every bag Is BRANDED wITH 
OUR NAME AND THE ANALYSIS IN RED LETTERS. 


J. J. TURNER & CO., 42 W. Pratt St. Baltimore, Md. 


GEO. F. SLOAN anv BRO. 
aU VW BER 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &C. 
IN LOTS TO SuIT, 


132 Light Street Wharf, Baltimore. 


1823———— 1881. 


Clairmont & Furley Hall Nurseries, 


WM. CORSE & SONS, 
P. O. BOX 248. BALTIMORE. 


We offer for sale the coming season a large stock of FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES 
in great variety, comprising Apple, Peach and Pear Trees, (standard and dwarf,) Evergreen 
and Shade Trees. All varieties of Grape Vines, (Currant, Gooseberry and Blackberry Bushes, 
Strawberry Plante, etc. 

Having added 100 acres to our nurseries for the cultivation of Small Fruits, we are prepared to 
furnish stock to those planting largely as low as they can be bought in the country. 





























SLINGLUPE & COS 
CHESAPEAKE CHEMICAL WORKS. 


OFFICE, BALTIMORE WORKS, 
157 W. Fayette Street. a Foot of Leadenhall St. 


MANUFACTURERS AND MANIPULATORS OF 


PHOSPHATES 


We are now offering to the Trade the following WELL- 
KVOWNYV BRANDS OF GOODS, which we 
guarantee fully up to the Standard: 


SLINGUIUEE’S 








DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 


SLINGOLUVU FER’S 
Dissolved South American Bone Ash, 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGULBUFE’S 


Dissolved South Carolina Phosphate, 


Containing 28 to 32 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


rr aE EE 


To meet the demand for a high-grade Fertilizer, we are offering SLINGLUFF’S 


NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE — prepared entirely from Animal Bone—highly | 


ammoniated. 


Also, SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. This we can | 


confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at a low price, | 





| 
| 

















RW.L RASIN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS 


~——= ea, 


COTTON, TOBACCO, CORN, OATS, WHEAT, &c. 
_ WORKS, SOUTH BALTIMORE. 


em to 














SOLUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO 





IVE SP XR Guano 





DISSO LVED BON E PHOSPHATE 
AniulatdSuthCarlinaand ava ane 








AMMONIATED ALKALINE oe 


A complete manure 
sale o peat prc aie Iti ore,  Sebnend, pon sik, ~ 


Ani al Ferlizing Matera il sre 3 ai for sale 
Wie SPECIAL COMPOUNDS PREPARED ON ORDERS, 


—___——- 2 e 


R.W. LL. RASIN & Co. 


S. W. Cor. SOUTH and WATER STS, BALTIMORE. 











